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THE CRUSADER 
Batpwin Setrinc Out To Sewe Epessa (1097) R. Fleury 


Edessa was a very ancient city of Mesopotamia. It belonged to the Mohammedans, except in the eleventh coneny: when it was held 
by the Byzantine Empire. ‘The Crusaders, under Baldwin, gained possession of the city in 1097 and it waseheld by them until 1144. 
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If you find a large blank en- 
closed in this issue, of which 
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payment is due, and that 
you should make remittance 
promptly. 


The War Industries Board at 
Washington in the interest 
of paper conservation asks 
us to discontinue subscrip- 
tions, if possible, unless they 
are prompt!y paid for. While 
this is nc: a demand, we 
believe that you, like our- 
selves, desire to co-operate 
with the Government in its 
conservation program. There- 
fore will you not favor us with 
a prompt remittance for your 
subscription? 
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promptness in pay. 1g for all 
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therefore, not only creditable 
for you to make a prompt 
payment, but it is necessary 
from a business vie "pc int. 
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continue a reasonable sub- 
scription credit to our suk- 
scribers, but under present 
conditions we must ask for 
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Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


‘Ihe Perr>Pictures 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 


A Cent-and-a-Half 


paid. 


Small Size. 3x34. Three-quarters of a Cent Each for 40 or more; 40 for 30 cents; 75 cents a hundred. 


New York Edition, 


7x9. 


Extra Size, 10x12. 
(brown) tone. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 
Minerals. Fruits, etc. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
tion. 





Order pictures for February birthdays NOW, 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Dickens. , 
Send 30 cents for 20 pictures of these famous 
men, their homes, etc., or 60 cents for 40, 
5%x8, no two alike. 











each for 20 or more: 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per hundred. Post- 
Size, 54% x 8. 7 


Three Cents Each for 10 or more. 
Ten Cents Each for 5 or more. On 
7x9. Two Cents Each for 15 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 common birds and a very brief description of each. 


22x 28, including the margin. 
One picture, $1.25; two or more‘ $1.00 each; 10 for $9.50. 


Catalogue, 


rough paper, in the beautiful Sepia 
Birds, Animals, 


For schoolroom and home decora- 


9x 12,—all for a dime. 





SAVED Landseer 


(Couldn’t any child write an interesting story about this 


picture,—for language work ?) 


64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations, 3 pictures, a colored bird picture and an extra size picture, 
(Please do not send for the Catalogue without enclosing the dime.) 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 1, 


Malden, Mass. 








CONSULT THE MOST SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


Here are their methods:— 


DAILY LESSON 
ENGLISH 


244 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


PLANS IN 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged 
by months — from September to June —for the first 
four years of school. They assemble an unusual number 
of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with 
reference to their literary merit as well as to their genuine 
interest for children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week 
by week, will find not only her English lessons arranged 
for her, but also plans for dramatizing the material used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, 
Nature Study and Games. 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural 
teachers, but no progressive teacher of first to fourth 
year children should be without a copy. 


LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 


256 pages. Price, 50 cents 


A needed book. It is a guide in number work and 
arithmetic, and supplies much drill on the tables, the 
lack of which teaves children inaccurate and inefficient 
in arithmetic. Teachers wish for new devices on short 
notice. This book on your desk will be a constant source 
of recreation and inspiration. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


Price, 50 cents. 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games 
seems to me to be an admirable means to the end of 
forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game 
which one has played repeatedly in his youth are not 
apt to slip away from him. Just so the habitual mis- 
takes are by means of these games repeated and re- 
peated in correct form so successfully in the heat and 
enthusiasm of the game that the correct form will keep 
coming up as long as one lives. I know of no better 
way to impress these necessary lessons than this. 

E. C. Moore, 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 
Illustrated. Price, 40 cents, 


It should be the work of both the school and the home 
to encourage and oo the child’s natural hopeful- 
ness in every possible way. 

One of the strongest aids in accomplishing this purpose 
is a generous use of carefully selected stories which, 
while of absorbing interest to the child, shall present 
to his eager, receptive and_ easily-molded thought, 
ethical lessons of lasting benefit. 

It is with the hope that they will prove helpful to 
children and to those entrusted with their education 
and progress that these stories are published. 


128 pages. 


DAILY OPENING EXERCISES 


128 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


These Exercises are arranged by months, and consist 
of selected memory gems, mottoes, poems, songs, stories, 
and anecdotes for every school day in the year. 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE 
TRAINING © 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The problems of the teachers of ungraded schools 
are many, but the most difficult is to devise portable 
and suitable employment for the pupils during their 
leisure hours. 

In ‘‘Seat Work and Sense Training,” the author 
has given to teachers material for one hundred days 
including games, paper cutting and folding, drawing 
and modeling. Many of the suggestive lessons are 
illustrated. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE 
ONES 


Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written 
in their dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice 
of stories and to furnish right action for the imagination 
by allowing the child to impersonate characters in the 
fables and fairy tales. 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCU- 
PATION WORK 


Three Volumes. Price, 50 cents each. 


Vol. I—First Term— For September, October, 
November and December. 

Vol. I1—Second Term—For January, February 
and March. 


Vol. I1l— Third Term — For April, May and June. 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the kinder- 
garten into the daily program, bringing primary teacher 
and kindergarten into intelligent co-operation. 

Of utmost importance is the systematic use of “gifts” 
materials in the primary and the sequences must be 
carefully worked out to develop number, form, rhythm, 
balance, color, harmonies and illustrative work. 





HISTORY IN STORY, SONG 
AND ACTION 


In two volumes. Fully Illustrated. 
Cloth, Each, 60 cents. 

Vol. I contains Lessons and Entertainments for Sep 
tember,- October, November, December, January, 
General and Local History. 4 

Vol. IL contains Lessons and 
February, March, April, May, 
Local History. 

The idea and purpess of this book is first to group 
material and outlines for history work in Primary and 
Rural Schools in a convenient form for the teacher’s 
use. 


FIVE LITTLE FOXES AND 
OTHER FOLKS 


With Drawings for the Blackboard 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


Charming animal stories that will delight 
struct the children. 
board sketches that any teacher can place on the board. 


Entertainments for 
June, General and 


and ia- 


DRAWING WITH COLORED 
CRAYONS 


75 illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 50 cents. 

The illustrations are especially designed as ex les 
for first efforts in crayon drawing, and can be used in 
the first, second and third grades of public schools. 

There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, 
landscapes, grasses and weeds, flowers, headdress, 
lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, 
sunlight, moonlight and shade effects. 


BLACKBOARD DRAWING FOR 
EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 


Price, 50 cents. 

This invaluable aid to schoolroom decorations in- 
cludes plans and suggestions for the blackboard for 
each month of the school year, as well as subjects for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s, Washington’s 
Birthday and special days. 


BLACKBOARD SKETCHING 


Heavy coated paper. Price, 50 cents 
Here is an opportunity for every teacher to make 
the most of her blackboards. Few realize what an 
artistic help they can be. Follow the instructions and 
illustrations of this expert teacher and you will marvel 
at your progress, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


229960 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


IN TROUBLE OVER SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Illustrated with unique black- , 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erta Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 32 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 36 cents. Ready 


September 1. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 30 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917) 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918) 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


For Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
(1917) 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917) 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 80. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. }. 
E-48 5-18 

















Especially Appropriate for November Exercises 


THE FIRST FLAG 


AND OTHER 


PATRIOTIC PLAYS 
AND EXERCISES 


For Children from Eight to Fifteen Years 
Cloth, Price, 50 cents 


Some of the Contents are: 


PLays AND EXERCISES 
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Drits AND MARCHES 
Vankee Doodle March. Harriet A. James ............62.00000s 131 
The Star Spangled Banner. Harriet Wilbur.................... 133 
Ue Ts Wa og = oni 50 5. 88d nas doce se svesascidursccssceecs 135 
Flag Drill and Sanaie, OT) “Sea 138 
Patriotic March and Drill. Rose W. Leiter, A. B. .............. 140 
Be CIs o sic cceeccesecvccccsevcscvcss 148 
DRAMATIZATIONS 
The First American Flag. Geoffrey F. Morgan ................. 151 
Making of the First American Flag. Florence M, Miller......... 155 
Making a F lag. es C5 areca ce anendea ce ous 157 
In Betsy Ross’s Time. Sara E. Kirk .......:...045. seegseees 161 
Motion Picture Dramatization of “Hat’s Off!” Beatrice M. 
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The Man Without a Country. Alice Cook Fuller .....: taxa cms 171 
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A New Book 





The Teacher, The School, 
and The Community 


By Inez N. McFee 


WRITTEN by a successful rural teacher and 
based on ripe experience, this book discusses the 

new phases of modern rural education with clear- 

sightedness, enthusiasm and common sense. 


It is brimful of practical suggestions concerning an 
amazing number of the problems, the difficulties 
every teacher meets. These suggestions are not theo- 
retical; they have been tried out. 


It makes the schoo] a community center and a 
stimulating source for clear thinking, good farming 
and right living. 


It contains practical discussions of school govern- 
ment, the conducting of recitations, the awakening of 
community interest in school and better rural living 
generally. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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The New Victory 


Victory comes: 

Not hard and laughing as she came of yore, 

Her scarlet arms heaped high with spoils of war; 
Her slaves, to beating drums, 

Low-bent and bearing gifts 

The black cloud lifts, 

And, lifting our long-weary eyes to see, 

There dawns upon our sight, 

Majestic, crowned with light, 

Stern and so quiet — she must keep her strength 
To build at weary length 

Over again, our scarred and shattered world — 
This, then, ah, this is she, 

Our graver Victory. 


She follows down the furrows 
War-turned across the world, 
Where still the spent shell burrows, 
Where the black shot was hurled, 
And sows the wheat and corn. 

The world, from anguish born 
Again from its old grief, 

Looks up, athirst 

And hungering, 

Daring to dream again 


Of flowers unhurt, and unstained rain 

And love and spring: 

Knowing that she shall build each place accursed 
Into a thing that may some day again 

Be our once land of comfort and delight, 

Of ease and mockery 

Even forgetfulness; 

Even the gift to bless. 


Victory paces slowly through the lands; . 

No lash is in her hands, 

She builds herself no triumph-arch for cover, 

No common marble toy — 

She is too great for joy, 

She who upbuilds 

Each little shattered home : 
And brings men back to it; and lover gives to lover, 
And to the shattered soul its faith again, 

And to the world continuance of God — 

How should our praise for her 

In high crowned buildings stand — O, how be pent 
In built or written thing? 

The stable world itself is her great monument! 


— Margaret Widdemer 
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The Kindergarten-Primary Grade 


Emma M.{Grant 


human life to-day, the question of the “ Unification 

of Kindergarten and Primary Education” has be- 

come a national, even an international, one. It 
is found for discussion on the programs of almost every 
State Association of Teachers in the United States and in 
the educational conferences held in various other countries. 
Since the question is still far from being settled, we cannot 
speak dogmatically concerning it. If education is a science 
and a growing one, we can never speak dogmatically of any 
of its phases, for what is proclaimed as completely perfect 
to-day may sink into obsolescence to-morrow. Therefore 
shall we not study this problem in the light of experiment 
rather than tradition, of evolution rather than revolution, 
of open-mindedness rather than settled judgments? In 
fact, we are forced to this experimental attitude by the 
varying opinions of different groups of people toward both 
kindergarten and primary education. 

Let us consider, first, the opinion of the general public 
toward the kindergarten. You must admit with a promi- 
nent kindergartner that “It is a difficult undertaking to 
assure the public mind that the kindergarten is not a 
frivolous nursery-room based upon a cheery sentimentalism 
and framed in notions which no one can understand. 
This same public, while it openly pats the kindergarten 
on the back patronizingly, as it would a fretful child, is 
not at all active in supplying real help to the cause.’ 
People too often look upon the kindergarten as a kind of 
day nursery, where the child plays, and in so doing the 
child’s mother is given more freedom. 

What is the frequent attitude taken by grade teachers 
toward the kindergarten? Often the kindergarten cannot 
make the school look upon it seriously. To quote again: 
“Some first grade teachers complain to their superintendents 
that they would prefer children who have not attended 
kindergarten to those who have. They fail to find any 
product in the kindergarten training of which the school 
can make use, and on the other hand, they whisper that 
the kindergarten children are unruly, lack a spirit of obedi- 
ence, are dependent and continually expect to be amused. 
It may be, of course, that the primary school teacher does 
nct know a good thing when she sees it, but the upshct of 
the matter is that the kindergarten is having a hard time 
of it in establishing its place in the educational system. 
The least we can say is that the school and the kindergarten 
are out of joint.”” You and I may prefer the kindergarten 
child for our first grade, but the fact remains that many 
teachers — and good ones, too — do not. 

Is it not fair to consider also the opinion of the kinder- 
garten teachers toward the primary grades? They say 
that the primary grades are too formal, that play activities 
are too seldom provided, that there is a lack of freedom 
of body and mind; that the sessions are too long and the 
constructive occupations too isolated. But what is the 
attitude of the upper grade teachers toward the primary 
grades? Keep your ear to the ground and you will hear 
that there is too much freedom, the instruction is too 
vague, pupils are too often inattentive if not constantly 
amused, that not enough is taught to prepare them for the 
intermediate grades, and so the slight murmurings grow into 
almost a rumble in some situations. 

May we not admit that we are ‘in a chaotic, transitional 
Stage as regards thé whole question? Will you not agree, 
however, that that is a more wholesome condition than to 
have crystallized our practice so that we are satisfied with 
it — whether it be kindergarten or primary? A prayer 
for teachers has been stated, “O Lord, keep me from getting 
into ruts.’’ Why not also, “O Lord, keep me from crystal- 
lizing early”? which, being interpreted is, to be kept from 
getting “set in our ways.” 


A LONG with other questions which vitally affect 


Some Practical Suggestions 


Looking at it from a democratic point of view, I have 
collected questions frequently asked me by primary 
teachers who wish to prepare for kindergarten-primary 
teaching and also questions asked by kindergartners who 
wish to teach in the first primary grade. Perhaps, since 
these questions are so universally asked, an attempt to at 
least partially answer them, using modern psychology as 
the basis, will be of help in this problem. 


Questions 


1 In the city in which I teach, pupils have two years 
of kindergarten and enter at four years of age. Would 
you advise putting the second year kindergarten children 
in the same room with the 1B grade? The child of five 
and the child of six are nearer in their intellectual develop- 
ment than they will be again in their school life. The 
child in the second year kindergarten can be put with the 
1B child, in almost the same way that we have a division 
of 1B and 1A or 2B and 2A in one room, and surely quite 
as easy as a mixed grade division, say, 2A and 3B. Suppose 
that the child is five years old and has not been to a kinder- 
garten, would you place him with the 1B room, but in the 
kindergarten section? Try him out with this section, but 
place him where he belongs, according to his mental age 
and not his physical age, granting that his health is good. 

2 Would you advise putting beginning kindergarten 
pupils — say four years old — with a 1B grade? I would 
answer this with another question: Do you advise such 
divisions as 1B and 2B, or 1A and 2A in one room? It is 


‘not advisable, but is an expedient often necessitated by 


conditions in rural communities, ungraded schools and in 
small schools in a city’s system. 

3 Shall the kindergarten prepare for the primary grade? 
Let us ask another question quite along the same line. 
Sha]l the primary prepare for the intermediate grade? 
Dewey says, “School is life.” Where it truly is, each 
period prepares for the succeeding one, but not for adult 
life, by skipping periods. We are through with the theory 
of “Come let us be miserable now, that we may be happy 
in heaven.” The child is not an embryo adult —a little 
old man or woman. Some one has stated it in this striking 
fashion: If a boy of twelve years of age dies, answer these 
two questions — Has the education he has had so far been 
worth while in itself? Also, has it prepared him for adoles- 
cence so that there is no break? It should apply equally 
as well to the kindergarten-primary child. This question 
of preparation is perhaps best answered by quoting Dr. 
Frederic Burk of California. “The kindergartens have in 
latter years been establishing connecting classes. But this 
seems an absurd makeshift, for there can, in reality, be no 
chasmic break in the child’s life. There is a steady process 
of development. If the instincts of the kindergarten age 
are cultivated properly, the work must show evident results 
for the school. That stands to reason. Of course, we 
must dismiss at the outset any notion that the kindergarten 
should do the work of the schools. No one wants that. 
The first grade teacher does not ask for children who can 
write and read, but she has a right to demand, as results 
of kindergarten work, the development of the instincts 
which are nascent during the kindergarten period. My 
personal conviction, after considerable practical study of 
children who have come from the kindergarten, is that the 
fundamental weakness of the prevailing kindergarten con- 
sists in its gross neglect of instincts which properly belong 
to its period, and at attempts prematurely to develop. 
instincts which do not bud until the adolescent period 
As a consequence, there are few results of value to the 
school, for much of that which has been done{should be 
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left undone, and much of that which has been left undone 
should have been done.” 

4 How much freedom should be allowed in a primary 
grade? We are training children to be socially efficient 
beings in a democracy. No longer does the teacher sit 
on a high platform and pour knowledge into the minds.of 
her pupils. The platforms have disappeared and along 
with them the Kaiser-like domination of one mind over 
the other. Each child must be given the freedom necessary 
to express his own ideas and not be punished for it, even 
if they are in direct opposition to those of the teacher. 
Original nature and individual differences must be so fully 
taken into consideration that all pupils will not be put 
through the same chute, be it academic, industrial or com- 
mercial. This holds good for all pupils. But this does 
not mean license; it is, as Montessori says, “ Discipline 
through Liberty.” It does not mean I. W. W. nor Bol- 
shevik. If in life you must not talk when some one is 
talking to you, be that some one a teacher, lecturer, pupil, 
musician, your worst enemy or your best friend, why may 
not children early learn this very social necessity, be it in 
the kindergarten or primary grade? I refer to the inability 
of a first grade teacher, be she ever so skilful, to teach a 
reading {class on one side of the room while the whole 
group on the other side are talking freely. Also it is a 
frequent proceeding to see the kindergartner interrupted 
times without number in the midst of her direction or 
story, to correct the child for talking when the teacher 
or another pupil “had the floor.” Democracy for the 
child means that though he must freely express his opinions 
and freely use his body, there are times in the day — even 
for a few minutes — when he must inhibit these desires 
and attend to his task. 

What does this signify for the primary grade? It seems 
to point to periods when the pupils can talk and per- 
jods when they can’t. See Ecclesiastes for the verse 
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mtitled, “There is a time for everything.” It means 
a period where each child may choose the work he 
ishes to do. It means in the primary grades, as in the 
kindergarten, frequent recreation periods between classes. 
Not formal gymnastics without music, but wholesome, 
ee schoolroom games which re-create and relax rather 
han stiffen bodies and minds. The study along this 
ine made by Dr. Thomas Wood of Columbia University 
and published in the “National Year Book of the 
Study of Physical Education” is enlightening. This 
ind of freedom is most practical for both kindergarten 
nd primary rooms. It is in actual practice to-day in 
Many rooms. p 
5 How can the overlapping of the course of study in 
indergarten and Grade I be avoided? Given a body of 
yorth-while standard songs, stories, poems, games, activ- 
ties, occupations suitable for the child from five to eight 
ears of age, select the best for each year of his development 
nd embody these in a course of study. This selection 
0 be made, of course, by the people who teach pupils 
luring these years plus any expert advice they find avail- 
ble. In a rather recent study made by Miss Anna Littell 
Dayton, Ohio, she writes that there are only a few cities 
hich have printed courses of study for kindergarten 
ducation. She mentions Rochester, N. Y., Minneapolis, 


finn., Los Angeles, Cal., Evansville, Ind., and Dayton, | 


hio. Many others depend on more general statements 
ith the results too often encountered by the primary 
cher. These results mean that the first grade child 
ho has had “The Three Bears” story in the kindergarten, 
well as a large number of other stories, songs and games 
feady designated for first grade, will be often inattentive, 
yen blase. Some people may object to a fixed course for 

kindergarten for fear it will be too inflexible. It need 
bt be made so. Do we not pursue the same policy in the 
t, second and third grades, or the freshman year of the 
gh school of laying down certain minimal requirements 
a means of doing a definite piece of organized material? 
he modern philosophy of Bergson and others say that 
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we are different individuals each minute that we live, so 
greatly does life change our physical and mental organism. 
We must see to it that our minutes are progressive and 
evolutionary. 

6 What change in seating can be made for a kinder- 
garten-primary room from the old screwed-down seat 
arrangement? Perhaps the individual tables and chairs, 
with a long table or bench for study or work, is most ideal. 
Low shelves built around the room for easy access to 
material is coming to be most necessary in these rooms 
where a premium is put on activity rather than passivity; 
where it is a virtue and not a crime to help your neighbor; 
where “perfect order is perfect death in a schoolroom.” 
Good work can be done with a combination arrangement 
of, say, two rows of screwed-down seats for the first grade 
and the tables and chairs for the kindergarten. For certain 
classes let them exchange seats. If this is not possible, 
leave your screwed-down seats as they are and ask for 
enough small chairs to seat one class in front of the room 
for recitation work. Break up the long isolated formal 
rows and get to the social group arrangement as soon as 
possible. Back of that is the whole of Dewey’s philosophy 
of the socialized recitation, if we could but see it. Remem- 
ber, however, that you may have tables and chairs, or any 
other social seating recommended and yet have the most 
mechanical teaching — these are only the outer symbols — 
the real social aim must be in the heart, soul and mind of 
the teacher to get social results. 

7 What subjects can be given to the kindergarten- 
primary group as a whole? Music, drawing, nature study, 
hygiene, action reading, blackboard drawing, number 
games, literature, primitive life, language and recreation. 
Differentiation would come in word drills, phonics, writing 
and reading, according to any formal system. 

8 Suggest one of the new kindergarten programs which 
might be adapted to the primary grade. The following 
was given by Miss Orpha Quayle, supervisor of the Santa 
Barbara, California, Kindergartens. The time element is 
to be supplied. It can be varied to suit the combination 
of ‘kindergarten and primary, as it is written for kinder- 
garten only: 


I Prayer, singing, movement songs, Mother Goose 
stories. 

II Blackboard illustration of story. Children tell the 
story. 

Tit Recess. Free play. Balls for group play. In- 
centives for individual plays — dolls, reins, toys, bubbles, 
sand pile, etc. 

IV Number-counting, using groups of objects. Use 
beads or other suitable kindergarten material. 

V_ Language. Use objects, pictures and picture-books 
as incentives. 

VI Recess — Indoor or outdoor. 
free play. 

VIL Free use of clay, sand table, paper cutting, or other 
kindergarten material. 


Use incentives and 


To quote one of Miss Quayle’s teachers after a trial of 
children who had been six months under this type of 
program: “The children are more obedient, more self- 
reliant, more prompt to comprehend my request than any 
children who ever came to me from any kindergarten.” 
Miss Quayle attributes this to the fact that the program 
is practical and is arranged to meet the requirements of the 
primary school. 

9 What kind of preparation does a primary teacher 
need to teach in a kindergarten, or vice versa? In ex- 
amining the curricula of nineteen of the leading institu- 
tions of learning for training teachers, including normal 
schools, city training schools and education departments 
of universities, the tendency is now to have them take 
the same training, with one or at most two courses devoted 
especially to the kindergarten. The course along general 
lines would embody a study of the child and of modern 
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educational thought as found in the following books. 
This list is merely suggestive and not exhaustive; 


Kirkpatruck — Fundamentals of Child Study 
Tyler — Growth and Education 

Tanner — The Child 

Dewey — Democracy and Education 

Dewey — The School and the Child 

Dewey — The School and Society 

Dewey — How We Think 

Forbush —'The Coming Generation 

Dresslar — School Hygiene 

Terman — Hygiene and the Child 

Gesell — The Normal Child and Primary Education 
Strayer — A Brief Course in the Teaching Process 
Strayer and Norsworthy — How to Teach 


Special Lines 


A study of the educational theories and practice of 
Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Froebel, Montessori, with a critical 
examination of the materials used by Froebel and Montes- 
sori, and a comparison of the present day tendencies in 
kindergarten practice in America. For especial assistance 
in this examination and comparison I would suggest: 


Kilpatrick — Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles Critically 
Examined 

Kilpatrick — The Montessori System Examined 

H. Caldwell Cook — The Play Way 


10 Teachers often say that there is a “break”’ between 
the kindergarten and the primary grade work. Is this 
due to any “break” in the child’s development? In Eng- 
land these lower schools are called Infant Schools and are 
for children from four to eight years of age. Most modern 
psychologists treat the child’s development in terms from 
four to seven or five to eight and recognize no change of a 
striking nature at six years of age. One psychologist says 
of this period, “From the age of four to seven, imitation, 
curiosity, imagination, rhythm, sensory responses are the 
leading incentives for play and education.” If his in- 


stincts, desires, development suffer no break why should 
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his education? Perhaps the following from Dr. Burk will 
give you an insight as to the feeling in America that there 
is a break. 

He says, “Let us form a substantial basis of a curricu- 
lum for children from four to six years. Nothing need 
be included which is not now in successful practice in 
some kindergarten, here or there, and while I am aware 
that some of these practices may seem treasonable to 
sacred traditions, I am not aware that they are beyond 
the pale of the broad intuitions of Froebel, and I share the 
general educational conviction that as a framer of the main 
pillars of an educational system no one has been greater 
than he. As a practical carpenter and fresco painter, it 
may be, however, there isroom for question upon hisabsolute 
infallibility, for, after all is said, it must be admitted that 
he was mortal, that he lived at a specific period in educa- 
tional history, that he was affected by his own environment 
of philosophy and science, and that this environment, this 
philosophy and the horizon of science have since his time 
radically changed. During the half century or more since 
Froebel lived, an avalanche of new facts regarding man, 
his origin and process of development has been precipitated 
upon education, materially changing our conceptions of 
the child and education, and practically wiping out the 
phraseology of that cheery pantheistic philosophy by which 
he expressed himself. Nor can it be regarded as pre- 
sumptuous or treasonable on the part of the latter end of 
the nineteenth century, after fifty years of research, or 
say that it knows more accurately the facts of the child 
and his instincts than Froebel knew; nor even to say that 
Froebel erred in placing the development of some of the 
moral, aesthetic and mathematical instincts too early in 
life. Further, it is not an improbable possibility that later 
experience should show that, in the invention or election 
of methods and material to dev elop a principle, Froebel did 
not always choose the very best.” 

To sum up briefly, it seems to be clear thinkingjto state 
that the same social aim of education, the same types of 
mental changes which we must make in pupils in order to 
secure this aim, the same laws producing these changes, 
must be followed in the good kindergarten and primary 
grade as in all other phases of the educative process. 











America 


Foreseen in the vision of sages, 
Foretold when martyrs bled, 
She was born of the longing of ages, 
By the truth of the noble dead 
And the faith of the living fed! 
No blood in her lightest veins 
Frets at remembered chains, 
Nor shame of bondage has bowed her head. 
In her form and features still 
The unblenching Puritan will, 
Cavalier honor, Huguenot grace, 
The Quaker truth and sweetness 
And the strength of the danger-girdled race 
Of Holland blend in a proud completeness. 
From the homes of all, where her being began, 
She took what she gave to man; 
Justice, that knew no station; 
Belief, as soul decreed; 
Free air for aspiration, 
Free force for independent deed! 


She takes, but to give again, 

As the sea returns the rivers in rain: 

And gathers the chosen of her seed 

From the hunted of every crown and creed. 
Her Germany dwells by a gentler Rhine: 
Her Ireland sees the old sunbu:st shine; 
Her France pursues some dream divine; 
Her Norway keeps his mountain pine; 
Her Italy waits by the western brine; 

And, broad-based under all, 

Is planted England’s oaken-hearted mood, 

As rich in fortitude 
As e’er went worldward from the island-wall! 

Fused in her candid light, 

To one strong race all races here unite; 
Tongues melt in hers, hereditary foemen 
Forget their sword and slogan, kith and clan. 

’T was glory once to be a Roman; 
She makes it glory, now, to be a man! 
—Bayard Taylor in “The National Ode” 1876 
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Old French 


If there is yet any teacher unconvinced of the charm of 
folk music and its enormous value in education, let her 
make haste to listen to its most delightful exponent, Mme. 
Yvette Guilbert. Few of us realize the magic potency of 
the French tongue as a vehicle for expression until we have 
heard it from Mme. Guilbert’s lips. Few dramas can con- 
vey the emotions that she contrives to do through the 
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Folk Songs 


medium of a simple old folk tune. And she works this 
magic with the utmost economy of means. To be sure, 
she is not merely a clever woman, she is a great genius; 
but then most children have a touch of genius until school 
and life have killed the spark. Give them the chance to 
express it through these old songs, as Mme. Guilbert 
herself is doing in the school she has established. 


The American Language in First Grade 


Emma Shultz 


little children that one of the happiest periods 
of the school day’s routine is the singing time and 
because it is the happiest, it is also one of the 
most teachable periods. 
Because of this belief, it seemed to me when the drive 
for not only better and purer English, but more English, 
as launched that if I could teach it through the medium 
of song, it would be a great pleasure to the children. And 
re all admit it could be and probably is, in many cases, 
p tiresome procedure. Just here, we should remind our- 
elves it is no longer correct to speak of the English language 
ns the one in general use in America. Ours is to be known 
ns the American language. 
The little song following is a parody on a rote song taught 


very generally several years ago entitled “Sending Valen- 
fines. ”” 


M ANY teachers believe from past experiences with 


If I am an American, 

This is the land for me. 

No other country will I love, 
America for me, me me, 
America for me. 


If Il am an American, 

I must talk it, too. 

If, in this fine big land, I live 
No other talk will do, do, do, 
No other talk will do. 


So I’ll tell my mother dear, 
Ana tell my father, too 

That in America they all! 
Must as Americans do, do, do, 
And talk American too. 


The committee on the drive for a cleaner language has 
sked us to teach one word a day for a year; and be sure 
is pronounced clearly. This cannot be done as attrac- 
ely as the propaganda of “Talk the American Language”’ 





was done in the song, but it can be an interesting ex- 
ercise. 

In a prominent place on our blackboard we have written 
in large, clear script, “We can say these clearly.”” Under 
this we write one word a day. Each morning, after sing- 
ing our patriotic songs, we place our flag in its place for 
the day. Then we review our words and add the new one. 
None but clean-cut’ pronungiations are considered Ameri- 
can. The good American (the child who has pronounced 
his word clearly) takes his stand under the flag. The 
mumbler, the poor articulator, is banished to the other 
side of the room. This is a spirited exercise and we now 
rarely find any child in the room who is not an American 
in his speech. 

Sawed for saw was a very common error in our rooms. 
So we play “Peep.” At the direction, “Place a book upon 
your desk,” each child gets the book most easily obtained 
from his desk, places it upon his desk and folds hands 
ready for the game. At the next direction, “Tell me what 
you saw, One, Two, Three, Peep — Close,” each child 
opens the book promptly, notes a picture, closes the 
book, and sits in position. The first child in any given 
row says promptly, “I saw Ned.” The next tells what 
he saw and each child in the row does likewise. Orders 
are now repeated and another row gives the result of the 
Peeps. A room of forty-eight children do this easily in 
in two minutes. 

Another day, allow a longer peep and your sentences 
may be, “I saw the children swinging and jumping rope.” 
“T saw Chicken Little running to Hen Pen.” Another 
day, direct them to see two words. “I saw elephant 
and man,” may be the result. A new direction: Ask 
them to see two sounds. “I saw ch and a,” etc. Our 
last exercise based on this correct use of saw, its correct 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Value of Music in the Rural Community 


Max Schoen 


The real country population of the United States increased in the 
last census decade by not much more than two million persons, or 
roughly, about six i cent; while the town population increased over 

irteen and a half millions, or something like thirty-six per cent — 
its rate of growth being approximately six times that of the country. 

— From an editorial in The Saturday Even'ng Post 

Commonly quoted census tables show the urban population growing 

about three times the rate of rural increase; but the census classifies 

s rural population all those who live outside of towns containing 

twenty-five hundred or more inhabitants. These small town inhabi- 

tants, of course, are mainly engaged in trade and manufacturing, 

rather than in agriculture. In the last census decade their number 

increased by nearly two millions, or about thirty per cent, leaving 

ee little over two millions increase for the actual out-of-town popu- 
tion. 

This corresponds approximately with the census report of gainful 
occupations, which shows that the number engaged in agriculture 
increased something over two millions. Meantime, the land area 
embraced in farms increased less than five per cent and the total 
number of farms by six hundred-and-odd thousand. 

The actual country population is under forty-five per cent of the 
—— is growing very slowly; while the town population increases 

y. 

Ail our industria jand commercial welfare, all our material develop- 
ment of every kind, depends in the last resort upon our preserving 
and increasing the fertility of the soil. This, of course, means the 
conservation of the soil as the great natural resource; and equally, of 
course, it furthermore implies the development of country life, for there 
cannot be a permanent improvement of the soil, if the life of those 
who live on it, and make their living out of it, is suffered to starve and 
languish, to become stuntedand weazened and inferior to the type 
+ —— elsewhere. — From an Editorial in The Outlook, by Theodore 

0s 


The wholesale migration townward which. depletes the 
open country of its most active and ambitious members 
can be attributed to a desire of the people for better homes, 
better schools, better churches and better opportunities for 
social recreation. There are many ingredients that combine 
to form a better home, a better school, a better church and 
a refined form of recreation. Let us discuss here one of 
these elements—-music. Would not theintroduction of good 
music into the life of the people of the open country help to 
enrich the home, school, church and social function, and 
thus make rural life more satisfactory and more attractive? 

In seeking an answer to this question let us consult the 
original source, the people of the rural sections of our state. 


The Home 


It was at the home of one of the most progressive farmers 
in a prosperous section of a country in East Tennessee. 
His desk was stacked high with bulletins of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and he talked about the 
raising of stock and the European War with equal intelli- 
gence and interest. In the sitting room a piano stood in 
one corner, an organ in another, and a banjo adorned a 
third. I remarked that he was well supplied with musical 


instruments. “Yes,” he said, “it gives us a great deal of 
pleasure. My girls play the piano a little and the boy likes 


to fool with the banjo after work. He can’t do much, but 
he likes to peck at it.” The youngest girl sang a few songs 
to the accompaniment of her sister while the boy tried to 
follow the tune on his banjo. “ Music has a great cultural 
influence in the home,” remarked the father. 

In the same section of this country the mothers’ associa- 
tions called a meeting to consider ways and means of giving 
the children of the community some musical training in the 
schools. “For,” said one mother, “I can teach my girls 
how to sew and cook, but I cannot teach them how to sing, 
and for my home one is as important as the other.” 


The School 


Above all, a redirection of education in the rural schools in order 
t- make country life more interesting and attractive, has got to be 
thought out. 

— From an article in The Outlook, by Sir Horace*Plunkett. 


It will be found that the schools in which this redirection 
of education has been effected, the better country schools, 
insist on music as part of the school program. A principal 
of a large consolidated school in Knox County asked his 
teachers to devote a few minutes of their time daily to 
music. At the end of the first year of his experiment with 
music instruction, he wrote that his teachers were enthusi- 
astic and that the subject had infused new life into the 
entire school. Music had come to stay in his school, be- 
cause it helped him to have a better school. The following 
is quoted from the report of the Superintendent of Schools 
in Bradley County: 


Music was introduced into the country schools three years ago, and 
rapid progress has been made. It was found when we first 
visited the schools that very few had music, even at the opening exer- 
cises. The children could not sing any of the national or school songs, 
and the few songs used were inferior and unsuited to the child voice. 
Now all the children in the Bradley County schools know and sing 
the national airs and good sacred and secular school and community 
music. The theory of music and sight singing is taught in at least 
two-thirds of the schools. Over a thousand good song books have 
been placed in the schools, a uniform song book being used. 


The Church 


During the recent Church Conference held at Columbus, 
Ohio, at which ways and means were considered and dis- 
cussed for the revitalization of the country church, it was 
stated that, “One out of every ten churches has been 
abandoned in recent years. Only one-third are increasing 
in membership and two-thirds of the churches have either 
ceased growing or are dying.” 4 

Recently the male quartet of the East Tennessee State 
Normal School went to an isolated country church to 
assist in the morning services. They reported that the 
church was full, that they were obliged to stay for the 
evening service, and that they had received a royal reception 
from the people. A young man, a stranger in town, came 
to the door of one of the churches on Sunday morning and 
asked, “What kind of music are you going to have here 
this morning?” “Nothing special,’”’ was the answer; 
“come in and worship with us.” “No, thank you,” and 
he walked away. 

The people consider good music an essential part of the 
church service, and where such music is offered them they 
will attend and support the church. 


The Social Center 


So many evidences are at hand that people in the open 
country will flock to listen to, or to take part in, good 
music, that the fact needs but mention here. Music is 
essentially a social art and human beings are social animals. 
Where there is music there can be no discord and where 
there is discord there can benomusic. Forsocial recreation, 
then, music is the game that all can play and enjoy. Music 
is the universal source for social enjoyment of the highest 
and most refined type, for nothing but the highest and 
purest emotion can find expression in genuine music. 


The Duty of the School, Musically, to the Home, 
Shcool, Church and Social Center 


From the experiences related in the preceding paragraphs 
we must conclude that the people consider music an essen- 
tial part of the home, church, school and social life. In a 
democracy the schools are the servants of the people and 
they must, therefore, serve the people to the best of their 
ability and to the fullest possible capacity. If the most 
democratic of arts, music, is to find its rightful place in the 
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life of a democratic people, it must do so through its most 
democratic institution, the public school. So, if music is 
to enrich the home, vitalize the school, help to make the 
church service more impressive, and refine the social func- 
tion, it must be by means of, and through, the school. 
And the rural school, in particular, must assume the 
responsibility, or rather the privilege, of realizing this 
desirable end; for, in cities thousands of dollars are spent 
yearly for musical instruction in the public schools, while 
the country child is totally neglected in this respect. The 
injustice of this arrangement becomes more apparent when 
we remember that the city child and inhabitant has every 
opportunity to hear some, even if not the best, music in the 
theatre, concert hall and church, and does not have to 
depend on the school for his musical training or experience; 
while the child and inhabitant of the rural section, unless 
they receive some musical instruction in the school, or are 
offered an opportunity to listen to some music in the school 
used as a social center, are entirely deprived of the pleasures 
of music. 

And so with the country church. In the city the church 
can afford and is able to obtain the best musical talent with 
which to enrich its services. The country church, on the 
other hand, must depend for its music on the young people 
of the congregation, and unless these receive some musical 
instruction in the school the church service suffers. If it 
is true that the impressiveness of a religious service and the 
size of the congregation depend, to a great extent, upon the 
kind of music in the church — and preachers claim this to 
be so—then we have another good reason why music 
should find a place in the rural school curriculum more so 
than in the city. 

To better serve the home, the church, the entire com- 
munity, and to enlarge its own usefulness, the school must 
become the medium for the dissemination of good mvsic. 


What Music Will Do for the School 


It will help to: 
1 Extend its influence to the home. ] |! 
2 Extend its influence to, and co-operate with, the 


church. 

3 Make life in rural sections more interesting and 
attractive. 

4 Center activities of the community around the 
school. 


5 Increase the value of the teacher as a guide of 
children and as a member of the community. 


The Va!'ue of Music in the Classroom 


“Of what practical value will music be to me in the class- 
room?”’ asks the practical-minded teacher. And since the 
practical-minded teacher is also the best teacher, this 
question deserves our consideration. We shall but mention 
the fact that it is the function of the teacher to familiarize 
the child with the inheritance of the race in Science, Art and 
Literature, and that music is part of this Scientific, Artistic 
and Literary inheritance. The teacher has more immediate 
needs to consider and is justified in asking, “Of what value 
will music be to me as class-room material?” Let us visit 
two teachers. One has a practical knowledge of music and 
the other has not. Let us go into their class-room and 
spend the day with them. 


A Day with the Musical Teacher 


(a) THe Primary GRADES 

The children know that the first thing in the morning 
will be a song. They all get to school on time. They file 
into the room noisily. Signs of energy everywhere. They 
come from different homes, different surroundings, have 
varied interests and desires. The teacher announces, or 
the children choose, a spirited, lively song; a good morning 
song, a song about the weather, a song about the season, 
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etc. The children sing with pleasure, for it is a most 
natural child activity. They are at once united in a 
common joyful activity. An esprit de corps, so essential to 
class-room discipline, has been established. A common 
bond of understanding and a mutual interest unite teacher 
and pupil. The teacher is one of them and with them. 
During the arithmetic lesson the teacher uses addition and 
subtraction songs and musical arithmetic games that the 
children enjoy and which at the same time help to impress 
the lesson upon their minds. In nature study she takes 
advantage of the great number of nature songs that she 
can easily obtain and uses them in correlation with the 
topic of the lesson. After a while she notices that the 
children are beginning to show signs of mental fatigue and 
effort is on the decline. She stops the lesson and announces 
an adequate song. The faces brighten, the mind is rested 
by a change to a joyful activity, and the children return to 
their tasks refreshed and with new zeal. During the recess 
period teacher and pupil are engaged in musical games and 
plays, and finally the class is dismissed with a good-bye 
song. 


(6) Tse GramMAR GRADES 

As with the lower grades, the teacher begins the day’s 
work with an appropriate song. The reading lesson is 
illustrated and supplemented with a selection on the phono- 
graph or piano that bears upon the content of the lesson. 
The pupils discuss this freely as an exercise in oral English. 
The history lesson is enriched by the use of the folk songs 
and the national songs of the different countries. The 
teacher finds that there is more of the intimate history of 
the Revolution in “Yankee Doodle” than in many pages 
of a text-book. Likewise with “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” “Columbia,” “Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ and 
many other songs. She does likewise with the histories 
of other nations, using their songs to illustrate the spirit 
of the people that cannot be found within the pages of the 
text-book. Thus the history lesson is pleasant and im- 
pressive. For recreation the teacher devotes a few minutes 
to hearty singing whenever the class shows signs of fatigue, 
and she also has a listening period when the children are 
given an opportunity to become familiar with the great 
masterpieces of musical literature. The teacher makes 
practical use of this listening period by asking the children 
to write compositions on the music they had heard. The 
class is dismissed with a song. 

Let us now visit the unmusical teacher. The children 
enter noisily. They are ordered to their seats. A variety 
of interests exists among them. How shall the teacher 
unify this diversity of interests? Can this be established 
by command or will a lesson in arithmetic or spelling do it? 
How shall she restore mental energy and effort? Will a 
change from spelling to reading doit? There is not enough 
difference between the two to accomplish this. So this 
teacher has to cope with a situation that is beyond her 
power to master, exhausting her strength and that of the 
class. In one room, conducted by the musical teacher, 
there is joy and happiness, a unity of interests and atten- 
tion; in another room, conducted by the unmusical teacher, 
there is a desperate effort on the part of the teacher to hold 
the attention of the pupils and a similar effort on the part 
of the pupils to escape from the teacher. 





A “Thrifty” Spelling Record 


Verna Holmes 


Make a chart of cardboard, ruling off spaces for all the 
pupils’ names. Make an attractive border of flower or 
bird cut-outs made'by thechildren. When a pupil has five 
perfect lessons in written spelling, allow him to paste up a 
“seal” in the space opposite his name. Don’t buy the 
seals. They are simply tiny colored pictures or flower 
sprays from old catalogues. 
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Spelling 


Symbolized by the Red Banner of Courage, Endeavor and 
Mastery 


So much interest has already been manifested in the 
puzzle letter block described in November Primary Epv- 
CATION, and so many requests have been received for more 
spelling. puzzles of a similar nature, that it has been 


decided to suggest one each month for the remainder of 
the school year. 


and spell them. How long a list can your children make 
in ten minutes? 

Teachers who try any of these are asked to send ina 
record of the results for the purpose of comparison.{ = 

In response to the query in October PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
“What other use can you make of the words suggested by 
the pupils?” a teacher has sent in some very attractive 
booklets, which she calls “Alphabet Books.” They are 
made from ordinary ruled composition paper (8X 102). 
Each sheet ofpaper makes eight leaflets or sixteen pages 





Illus. 1 “Find My Dcll” 


For January the teacher may draw a line of bells across 
the top of the blackboard lettering each one so that the 
legend, “The best of kind wishes for a joyous New Year,” 
is spelled out. 

The following suggestions may be worked out using the 
bells as a starting-point. 


1 The New Year dinner. 

Use only the letters on the bells. No letter may be 
used oftener than found in the legend. Time limit, ten 
minutes. 

_ It is obvious that turkey and bread may be included 
in the menu, and equally evident that cheese must be 


omitted, as one of the letters necessary for spelling it is 
not found in the motto. 


2 Persons who must not come to the New Year dinner. 

The children’s amusement is intense as they discover 
how many persons must be refused a place at the table. 
Of course no dentist, grocer, butcher, farmer, barber, doctor, 
plumber, clerk, minister, priest, fisherman, sailor, soldier, 
miner, lawyer, artist, mason, carpenter, teacher, tailor 
or judge may share the feast. Can your pupils make a 
longer list in ten minutes? 


3 Persons who may come to the New Year dinner. 
The banker, editor, baker, orator and student may be 
admitted. Can the children find others in the time limit, 
ten minutes? Sag et 
Show the children Illustration No. 5. Write a list 
of all the things shown in the picture as the pupils name 


of the little books. The large sheets are first folded length 
wise down the middle and cut. Then each long strip is 
folded crosswise through the middle and cut. The oblongs 
thus formed are then creased through the middle. Five 
words are written on each page. Covers of the same 
paper are added, the front cover being decorated with 
a 2-inch letter cut from dark brown construction paper. 
As each booklet is tied with heavy brown silkateen to 
match, the effect is very attractive. Miss Stuart, the 
teacher in question, says, “My pupils love to ‘think up’ 
words for their Alphabet Books. Each child is ambitious 
to have a ‘thick book,’ as they term it, for each letter, 
and thoroughly enjoys the review lessons taken from the 
pages of the tiny volumes.” 


~ 


Language ~~ Ba 
Emblem — The White Flag Signifying Purity 


Many teachers who have been listing the most common 
grammatical mistakes their pupils make have reported 
the use of the word or words, “them” or “them there” 
when the word “those” should be used. In almost every 
instance the teacher has asked for definite plans for com- 
bating the error. 

The game of “These or Those” gives opportunity for 
an interesting drill on the correct form. It is played in 
the following manner. A child selects four or more chil- 
dren, some of whom pass to the front of the room while 
the others go to the rear. Another child, pointing to one 
of the groups, asks of the first player, “Must these children, 
run?” The first player pointing to the other group replies 
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“No, those children must run.” Any other desired 
action word may be substituted for “run,” but the in- 
stant the group indicated hears the command it must be 
followed out, provided its wording is correct. If, how- 
ever, the wrong form is used the group must stand still, 
declaring, “No, no, no, we will never obey you!” 

Another game designed to accomplish the same purpose 
is played by using several sets of word cards on which the 
names of animals, fruits, articles of furniture, or whatever 
you choose have been written. The word cards should 
be about nine by three inches. Heavy manila tag is better 
than white cardboard as material, and the lettering in 
black ink should be of sufficient size to be clearly legible 
across the room. Holding a pack of the cards in her hand 
the teacher “flashes” them one after another before the 
class, and one pupil after another must say as quickly as 
possible, “Those rabbits are lazy.” “Those squirrels 
are busy.’’ “Those lions are savage,” etc., etc. Keep 
the game lively and spirited. As soon as a boy or girl 
hesitates or repeats an adjective already given he or she 
drops out of the game. Of course, the descriptive word 
must be an appropriate one, also. Interest grows deeper and 
deeper as the circle of players narrows, and the game is 
always a favorite. Other uses for the word cards will be 
given in later issues of this magazine. 

Dozens of variations of this second game will at once 
come to mind. Do not use the same beginning too often. 
When the word cards are shown the children may be asked 
to answer any of the following questions that make sense. 

Where did you see these —? 

What were these — doing? 

Where did these — go? 

In each instance the word “those” must be used, as a 
“rule of the game.” 

Using Illustration No. 3 as a suggestion let several girls 
hold a doll in their arms while they tell the class a story 
about it.. Or, if preferred, show the picture to the chil- 
dren and let them complete the story. 


A Little Mother Who Lost Her Baby 


Little Theresa Letitia Weston hated her long name. 
She dearly loved the two grandmothers who had handed 
part of it down to her, but she did not like to be laughed 
at and whenever some well-meaning person who had in- 
quired her name would listen in amusement and then re- 
mark, “Well, you certainly have a good long title,” the 
little girl would wriggle and flush and run away as soon 
as possible. 

“My name is too long,” she told her cousin Lena. 
“That’s why all my own children have very short names, 
and the one I love the best has the shortest name of all.” 

Cousin Lena looked smilingly at the big armful of dolls 
Theresa Letitia carried. ‘What is this favorite dolly’s 
name?” she asked. 

“Her name is T,” Theresa Letitia answered. “It’s 
just a letter, but it stands up so nice and straight with 
a pretty top that hangs over like a tablecloth. And it’s 
so easy to say. That’s why I named her T. I always 
take her wherever I go.” 

But one day something very sad happened to Theresa 
Letitia. She had taken her favorite dolly with her on 
the trolley. Just beside her sat a poorly-dressed little 
girl. Theresa Letitia’s arms were full of packages and 
bundles,so sheput T downon the seat while she straightened 
things out. When she turned the next moment to pick 
up T the. poorly-dressed little girl and the beautiful doll 
were both gone! 

Everyone on the crowded car was startled by the wail 
of anguish which rang through the air. 

“Oh! my T!” sobbed Theresa Letitia. 
ied 
A motherly-looking woman patted her on the back. 
“Don’t cry, my dear. We'll all help you find it,” she 
said. Then she and all the other passengers searched 


“T’ve lost my 
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Illus. 2. 


“The Broken Dol!” 


and searched while poor Theresa Letitia, broken-hearted 
at the loss kept right on screaming, “My T! my T! my 
dear, dear T!” 

“She must have dropped it before she got on the car,” 
a kind old gentleman assured the rest. “There! there! 
my dear. Don’t worry over it. Your mother will not 
whip you. She will know it was an accident.” 

“Of course she will not whip me,” poor Theresa Letitia 
said. “But I want my T! I love my dear, dear T!” 

“The strangest thing I ever heard from a child of that 
size,” the old gentleman told the conductor. 

“She lives in that house on the next corner,” the con- 
ductor replied. “I know her very well, for she often rides 
on this car. She is usually happy and smiling. But 
she surely has a, broken heart to-day.” 

He helped the child off at the next corner, while the 
other passengers with mingled sympathy and amusement 
heard her still sobbing as she rushed through her own home 
gateway. 

Late that afternoon the motherly-looking woman rang 
the doorbell at the Weston home. 

“T’ve been thinking of your little girl all day,” she told 
Mrs, Weston. “I don’t know how much tea she lost, 
nor what kind it was, but here’s a pound of the best Ceylon 
and India, and I hope she will like it.” 

And while Theresa Letitia’s mother, amazed and puzzled, 
stared at her guest, a kind old gentleman very much out 
of breath hurried up the steps and handed her another 
package. 

“It was your little girl who lost the tea this morning, 
wasn’t it?” he asked. “Now I don’t believe at all in 
letting little children drink tea. They’d much better 
drink milk. But the child felt so heart-broken that I’ve 
brought her a half-pound of China tea.” 

“Theresa Letitia never drinks tea. She didn’t lose 
any tea this morning. It was her dolly she lost,” Mrs. 
Weston started to explain, but just at that instant a poorly- 
dressed little girl came running up. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Is this where Theresa Letitia Weston 
lives? Here is” — 

What did she go on to say? 

Did she have the lost dolly? 

Had she taken it? 

If not, did Theresa Letitia ever find it? 
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Illus. 3 ‘Hush, dolly! Don’t wake grandma! 

If she had taken it why did she give it up? 

. Let the children suggest various endings. Send in the 
est. 

The boys as well as the girls will like to work out the 
puzzle suggested by Illustration No. 1. Several girls are 
asked to bring their dolls to school. As each doll is brought 
in it is numbered, but only the teacher sees the number 
it receives. (The figures should be printed clearly in large 
black characters on squares or oblongs of white paper, 
and the paper slip should be pinned on each doll.) One 
girl then describes her own doll as fully and plainly as 
possible. The dolls are then passed out to all who have 
brought them, but no child is given her particular doll. 
It is fun to see who can first call out the number of the 
doll which has just been described. The test may be made 
again and again until evey doll has been identified. 

In lower grades the children may simply make state- 
ments about their dolls, telling who gave them, their names, 
etc. Each child who does this satisfactorily may be allowed 
to join a group at the front of the room, and all may unite 
in singing some lullaby while they rock their dollies. 

Another very interesting way to use the dolls is to have 
the little “mothers” hold their “babies” before the class 
while each pupil in the audience tells which doll would be 
his or her favorite, giving a reason for the choice. Or 
a committee of ten judges, five girls and five boys, may 
vote on blank slips of paper for the favorite doll, defend- 
ing their choice in reply to any challenge from either the 
owners of the dolls or the other pupils. 

Let the children “make up” a story about Illustration 
No. 2. The following questions may be suggestive for 
use with the slower groups: 


What is the name of the girl who is crying? 
Where did she get her doll? 

How did it get broken? 

Who are the other two girls? 

What are they saying? 

What does the first girl answer? 

Did they take the doll to the Dolls’ Hospital? 
What happened there? 


Teachers whose’ classes do not respond quickly to re- 
quests for original stories may use the story under the 
head “Reading,”’ asking the children to think of reasons 
for the various endings suggested there. 

Illustration No 3 may be used in dozens of ways by in- 
genious teachers. It is suitable for original story work. 
The teacher may begin the story and have it conducted 
like a Round Robin, each child adding one or more sentences. 
Various children may hold a doll and repeat sentence 
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the little mother might be saying. Children may take 
turns in reciting nursery rhymes or short poems to the 
doll as they hold it. A host of ideas come trooping to 
mind. Tellus how you used the picture. 


Reading 
Symbolized by the Blue Banner of Truth 


“We want more short stories for Reading Tests,’’ many 
teachers are writing, so two are given this month. The 
first is designed for use with Illustration No. 2, either be- 
fore or after the suggestions under ‘‘Language”’ have been 
tried. 

Remember that the paragraphs must be copied on the 
board and concealed by a curtain until the time for reading 
has come, or else must be duplicated so that each child has 
one. As soon as it has been read silently once, the board 
must be covered, or the slips of paper must be collected, 
and the questions following each story must be answered 
entirely from memory. 


The Broken Doll 


“*T’m going to dress her in laces, 
I’m going to dress her in silk, 

And she shall wear a new bonnet 
Of satin as white as milk!” 


Effie sang the words very gayly as she held her new doll 
in her hand. She had just bought it for fifteen cents at 
the toy store. 

““My Christmas doll is too big,” she added to herself. 
“T wanted just a tiny doll, a little girl doll, to be the 
daughter of Josephine. Now I have one, and I’m as happy 
as can be!” 

May and Esther, skipping along on the other side of 
the street, heard their playmate singing and stopped to 
listen. 

“I’m going to diess her in laces, 
I’m going to dress her in silk, 
And she shall wear a new bonnet 
Of satin as white as milk.” 

Those were the words the two little girls heard. Then 

they heard something else. 


‘Yankee Doodle came to town, 
A-riding on his pony. 
He stuck a feather in his cap 
And called it macaroni.” 








Illus. 4 ‘‘Annabel walked down the path” 
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It was Nelson Moore, whistling merrily as _ 
he raced around the corner, followed by his four » | 
big dogs. 

Crash! smash! down fell the baby doll on the 
hard pavement, broken into a dozen pieces. On 
went Nelson, whistling as merrily as ever, never 
dreaming of the trouble he had caused, and 
across the street rushed May and Esther to 
comfort poor Effie, whose song had {changed to 
weeping. 

“Don’t cry,” said Esther. “Let’s take her 
to the Doll Hospital just around the corner. 
They will mend her, and she will be as good 
as new.” 

So the three children carried the broken doll to 
the Hospital. There a clever little lady, who 
called herself a “doll doctor,” spliced the broken 
limbs together, and in a very few moments a 
happy little mother ran homeward, again sing- 
ing happily: 

“I’m going to dress her in laces, 
I’m going to dress her in silk, 
And she shall wear a new bonnet 
Of satin as white as milk.” 


Thought Questions 


What color was the doll’s bonnet tozbe? 
Where did the little girl buy her? 

How much did the doll cost? 

What was the name of the little “‘mother’’? 
Whom do you suppose she meant by “ Josephine”? 
What was Effie singing? 

Who heard her? 

Who came whistling round the corner? 

How many dogs had he? 

What was he whistling? 

What happened to the baby doll? 

What did May and Esther do? 

Where was the Doll Hospital? 

Who mended the doll? 

What did Effie do after her doll was mended? 


Two other endings are suggested for the story. If either 
is used the questions must bé changed to correspond. 

Effie’s mother might be passing along the street, might 
hear her weeping and give her fifteen cents to buy a new 
doll. 

Or Nelson might stop his whistling as he heard the crash, 
might tell how sorry he was, and make things right by 
giving her the money he had earned in some way. 


When Annabel Ran Away 
(See Illustration No. 4) 

Annabel closed the big front door very softly. Softly, 
too, she tiptoed down the long path to the pretty gate, then 
walked through the open gateway and stood a moment 
by the border of flowers edging the fence. 

“Everything is horrid,” she said to herself. “Every- 
one is cross. Both of my kittens are dead. My biggest 
doll looks perfectly dreadful since Baby Ben punched 
her eyes out. Mother says I can’t drum on the piano. 
Father said I made too much noise when he was writing. 
Aunt Martha called me a chatterbox. Bob won’t let 
me kick his college football. I’m just going to run away 
and make a fortune by singing.” 

The day was warm and pleasant, for Annabel’s home was 
in the sunny south where snow is almost unknown and 
where flowers bloom even on January days. 


As Annabel left the neighborhood in which she lived, 


however, she began to feel an odd homesick ache. Walk- 
ing on and on she fancied she must be getting hungry. 

“That’s why I feel so queer,” she said half-aloud. “The 
teacher at school always says I sing very sweetly. All 
the story-books tell about children who earn their own 
meals by singing. I haven’t any money, but I have a 
nice voice. I might as well begin now.” 

She chose a place in the shade at the corner of two 
pleasant streets, hugged her woolly bear up close, and 
began to sing one of her school songs. . 
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Illus. 5 
“Merrily, merrily, merrily O, 
Over the hills the fairies go, 
Tripping cheerily here and there, 
Light wings glimmering bright and fair.”’ 

Somehow her voice sounded very weak and thin in the 
great outdoor world. No one stopped to listen except 
some big boys who started to make fun of her. 

“Just listen!” one of them said mockingly. ‘She thinks 
she is an opera singer!” 

Annabel pretended she didn’t hear and kept on singing. 
But suddenly a kind strong hand was laid on her shoulder. 
Her father’s wondering eyes gazed into hers, while he 
asked in surprise; 

“Why, Annabel Morris! What on earth are you doing 
singing here on the street corner? Come straight home 
with me!” 

Annabel slipped her hand into his. “I ran away from 
home a long, long while ago,” she said. “I meant to earn 
a fortune by singing on the street, like the girls and boys 
in story-books do, but I’m very tired and very hungry 
and I think home would be better, after all.” 

“T think so,.too,” laughed her father. “What time 
was it when you ran away?” 

“T heard mother tell Aunt Martha it was just half-past 


one while I walked down the path,” said Annabel. ‘What 
time is it now, father?” 
“Just five minutes of two,” her father answered. “You 


have been out in the wide world for twenty-five whole minutes! 
But Annabel didn’t mind the laughter in his tones, and 

as she walked up the home path again she said softly to 

herself, “After all, home is the very best place!” 


Thought Questions 
What did Annabel take with her? 
What reason did she have for running away? 
Why did she mean to earn money by singing? 
Where did she go? : 
Who made fun of her? 
What did one of the boys call her? 
Who found her on the street corner? 
Where did Annabel live? 
Why was there no snow there in January? 
What did her father say to her? 
What time did she leave home? 
How long was she gone? 
Why did she want to go back? 


Send all stories and results of tests to Miss Angelina 
W. Wray, New Brunswick, N. J. Please feel perfectly 
free to request work along other lines, if you desire it. 
Letters will be answered through the columns of Primary 
EDUCATION. 

Members of the Language League will be interested 
to know that it is now a vital factor in all the largest cities 
of the United States, as well as in many of the country 
districts, and that a school of Porto Rico has also enrolled. 
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A Primary School Lesson in Civics 


Edmond Bloiguernon 
Inspecteur d’ Academie 


This lesson in civics for little primary children is translated from 
the Manuel General De L’Instruction Primaire and the editor feels 
sure it will interest primary teachers as much as it did her. A closer 
association with French ideas and methods of instruction is one of the 
results to be honed for after the war and we are fortunate to be able 
to make this_small beginning. 


Come, children, let us gather here under this beautiful 
walnut tree on the edge of the field. Does it not seem 
to invite us? I suspect, Jean Francois, your great-grand- 
father, who planted it, had a strong love of nature and of 
his native village. Does not one discover something very 
wonderful about this old tree? I can imagine Jean’s grand- 
father pausing at the end of the furrow to gaze at the wide 
prospect and the houses of his neighbors. He planted the 
walnut tree in this beautiful spot partly, perhaps, in the 
hope that others, coming here in after years to view the 
village, would love it as he did. 

Now shall we describe for Jean the boundaries of our 
township in memory of his grandfather? The village lies 
in the valley, on the left bank of the‘'river which flows from 
south to north. On the same side, about 2300 meters to 
the right, is the way to Houssiere. Two hundred meters 
farther still is the hamlet of Eschamps. On the other side, 
but farther from the bank and half way up the hill, is the 
hamlet of Paroy, the great farm, and the dwellings of 
Launay. Behind, the land slopes up to the top of the hill. 
A line drawn thence west from Launay to Eschamps would 
form our southern limit. On the north another line, nearly 
parallel, would pass through the stream below the mill. 
Behind us, to the west, it would include. the woods 
up there, which autumn is beginning to touch with 
color. 

These are the large lines of our township, within which 
lie our fields and meadows, our vineyards and our dwellings. 
Now, children, can you locate your own houses? Can you 
distinguish the thin blue smoke that curls up on your 
right? Can you see your mother preparing the evening 
meal, the fire bright and welcoming, like a kind thought 
watching there? It was very long ago that the village, 
with its lanes, the farms and the hamlets were settled in 
the very spot where the smoke of the peaceful fires now 
rises into the sky. For a long, long time people have 
labored in these fields, cared for the vineyards and driven 
the cows to pasture. It was Jean’s grandfather who 
planted this beautiful walnut tree and for generations 
before him people had lived here. The old cemetery holds 
the graves of their ancestors. Their spirit lingers in these 
homes. It watches over the fields where your parents 
perform the same labors that you will continue in your 
turn. 

Can you tell me, now, what constitutes a village? It is 
a certain place where are grouped a number of families for 
the purpose of building their homes, ordering their lives and 
caring for their dead. 

But is the village only a chance group of people or is it 
something more? Is there not a name that we use as a 
synonym for village? Yes, a commune. The two words, 
however, are not exactly synonymous. “Village” refers to 
the number of homes grouped in a certain place. “Com- 
mune” refers to a yoluntary association of people and of 
families, assembled in these homes, to live and work 
together in a real and lasting union. Can you point out 
anything in our commune which is a concrete evidence of 
this voluntary agreement? Yes, the mayor’s house, which 
we also call the town house. There is also the public 
school where the children of all these families receive to- 
gether the same instruction. There is the church (or the 
chapel) where those of us who wish go to pray together, 


. of the great national commune, to all Frenchmen. 


and finally there¥is the cemetery where the community 
makes a resting place for all its people. 

Now, to whom do these community institutions belong? 
Do they belong to your father, Jean, or to yours, Raymond? 
Are they, then, nobody’s property? Yes, they belong to 
us all, to the community. This association is recognized as 
a unit and acts like an individual. The commune is the 
proprietor. It owns these buildings, takes care of them 
and repairs them. 

Can you tell me some other property owned by the 
commune? The public washing place, where the house- 
wives meet,a beautiful basin of running water open to 
everybody, the fountain for drinking water, the roads 
which traverse the country side, the woods from which 
each builder has his share, the fire engines—who owns all 
these but the commune? Perhaps you know that this 
commune holds title deeds like a landlord. It can receive 
gifts and legacies. If anyone does it injustice it can appeal 
to the law-court. It has, in short, all the rights of a private 
person. It represents the interests of the whole association, 
it stands for the people. 

Now look over there and tell me if you do not see another 
steeple in the blue gap between the hills? Another on the 
right and still another, though only the very top, over the 
long ridge of the fields? These belong to other townships, 
other groups of families, other centers of community life, 
other villages, other communes. The roads on which are 
Paroy and Launay, which run from our village to Houssiere 
and Eschamps, go on to neighboring towns. What 
name do we give to these roads that unite various com- 
munes? We call them parish roads of main communica- 
tion. To understand the expression you must give it its 
full meaning. The highway is the great bond of union 
between people: and the civilization of a country can be 
measured by the development and the maintenance of its 
network of roads. In the other direction the spires and 
villages that we may see, the roads connecting them with 
still other towns and villages are almost infinite in number. 
This broad road — bordered with trees which traverses the 
commune, crosses the river over a fine bridge and gathers 
in the parish roads as a river its tributaries — what shall we 
call that? It is the national highway. Why does it bear 
such a fine name and what do we mean by it? The com- 
munes this highway connects are not isolated communities. 
These associations of families have now a community of 
interest among themselves, they have extended their frater- 
nal co-operation to the very boundaries of the country. 
Now all these communes, associated together, constitute 
the nation. Ours is only one of 36,0(0 elements that 
comprise the French nation. All these places in which for 
generations the towns and villages have established them- 
selves and the communes made secure their corporate life, 
are united by the configuration of the land, the roads over 
its surface and the free airs of heaven to form what we call 
our country. We are a living part of that country. 

Each commune of the nation, every village and every 
town of this our country, is equally dear to all the members. 
In this 
war for more than four years have we not seen the French 
of the south and the west wounded and slain in order to 
save the towns and villages of the east and the west, while 
the French of the north and the east have sacrificed them- 
selves to keep from invasion the lands of the west and the 
south? And all have done their duty together for the 
sake of the nation, of our country indivisible. 

On the front of the town house of each French commune 
floats the tricolor. Salute it, children, as the sacred symbol 
of the perfect unity and fraternity of our native land. 
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Resume 
A village (or town) is that place where families are 
grouped to build their homes, live their lives and bury their 
dead. 
2 The villages and towns, with their lands, as a whole, 
form the nation. 
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3 Acommune is an association for the sake of a common 
life and development of all families grouped on a certain spot. 

4 All the communes together form the nation. 

5 The country and the nation are one and the same. 

6 My commune is a French commune. Above the 
town house floats the tricolor. 


Our Little Citizens V 


Etta V. Leighton 
Civic Secretary, National Security League 


(Book rights reserved) 


Janus am I: oldest of potentates; 
Forward I look, and backward and below 
I count as god of avenues and gates 
The years that through my portals come and go. 
I block the roads and drift the fields with snow; 
I chase the wild-fowl from the frozen fen: 
My frosts congeal the rivers in their flow, 
My fires light up the hearths and hearts of m-n.—Long fellow 


So many schools will be closed on January 1 that it 
is to be hoped the teacher will keep New Year’s Day on 
whatever day the school does open after the Christmas 
holidays. All the observances and anniversaries may 
be turned to good account in the teaching of citizenship, 
and no doubt we have all come to feel the oneness of our 
work, that underneath all we do is one purpose, to make 
loyal as well as learned citizens. 

, But we must in our zeal be careful lest we overstress 
the serious side of life. Children need joy as much as 
they need sunshine. Cities and nations need cheerful- 
ness. Note the results of the gloomy spirit of Russia and 
the direful mistakes of Germany in choosing only material 
mirth instead of spiritual joys. 

There has latterly been a frowning down of New Year’s 
Resolutions, the old custom of turning over a New Leaf; 
yet how shall mankind ever progress if we don’t “turn 
over new leaves,” and resolve to be better? 

{In a long experience with so-called “bad” children, 
nothing has helped more than the verse (the author of 
which I cannot at this moment recall): 


Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new, 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning. 
Here is a beautiful hope for you, 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


We have used it when needed, and have followed its 
advice: 
Take heart with the day and begin again. 


So I suggest that we use this old custom wisely — “ swear- 
ing off” a bad habits, and “making good resolutions, 
and helping each other to keep them. 

In many states, New Year’s Day is Inauguration Day 
of Mayors and Governors. Every grade can have an 
inauguration “ceremony” modeled after the newspaper 
accounts of the actual ceremony, and this will give occasion 
to learn to pronounce, write, and spell the names of the 
new officers. and to review, as fully as the capabilities 
of the grade permit, the duties of these several officials. 
Be sure to bring in every possible picture of such 
inauguration ceremonies; it may be that upper grades 
could witness them; all grades below the sixth could drama- 
tize them. By this play of imagination about the offi- 
cials and their duties, a lively interest in their future acts 
is set up. It may even be that this interest will enliven 
the home in which grown-ups will hear the wee tots talk- 
ing about mayor or governor and finding their names in 
the newspaper. Dramatize the Peace Conference in the 
same way. There is wonderful opportunity for civic lessons 
in the use of the material which can be culled from the 


newspaper. Even primary children can get some of the 
significance of this greatest event in the world’s history. 

Country schools ought not to neglect this opportunity. 
Unity is our salvation. Out of this great war has come 
unity unparalleled. We must conserve it, and by know- 
ing more about each other’s problem come into closer part- 
nership. The biography of some of these officials may be 
good civic material. 

There has grown up in large cities a very undesirable 
feature of community life. It is a rowdy celebration of 
the death of the old year. It means license and debauchery 
for many, and littering of streets and silly revelling, and 
wild horn tooting on the part of others. We must teach 
our children to discriminate between license and liberty, 
aud between celebration and hoodlumism. In small com- 
munities the teacher would do good civic service by organ- 
izing an entertainment for New Year’s Eve. 

In school, the meetings of the Civic Guard could take 
up the question: “What should the city or town swear 
off — what bad habit have we that we can change by all 
resolving to do better?” Show that new city ordinances 
are in effect—“good resolutions” on the part of the city, 
binding on all the inhabitants to mend their ways. 

Use the New Year idea to teach also that good citizens 
are cheerful and courteous. Tell about New Year’s calls, 
and dramatize the progress of a party in the days when it 
was fashionable to keep open house on that day and receive 
all comers. Some State Capitols still are scenes of inaugu- 
ration receptions. This game will give a chance for all 
to play, since some can be hostesses and some guests, and 
the teacher can do good civic service by instructing the 
children in the etiquette of such calls. The modern home 
is leaving the training in behavior to the public school, 
and we must remember that any one of these our children 
may be called on some day to occupy a position where 
uncouth manners would reflect on his constituents and 
interefere with his greatest usefulness. George Washing- 
ton’s Rules of Conduct make good material for discussion, 
composition and penmanship, and an up-to-the-minute 
manual of etiquette will be a help in dramatizing. 

Every teacher will be glad that though peace is assured, 
the war work activities will not be dropped fromthe curri- 
culum, but rather adapted to the new needs. Soldiers 
of ours are in Russia; it will be well on some snowy day 
to try to visualize their needs. On the playground good 
fun and practice in civic work can be had if the children 
work together to build snow huts a Ja Eskimo, or snow 
palaces. Have them pack snow to make a slide for littlest 
ones, and have a giant snowball rolled to its uttermost 
dimensions. Warn against the meanness of throwing snow- 
balls with stones inside them, or ice balls made by wetting 
and freezing. We know that we must weed out cruelty, 
and in American schools to-day all a teacher needs to say 
if a boy is found doing some cruel thing is just “That’s 
a Hun trick.” No boy will want to continue any course 
of conduct that can be called Hun. 

Have photographs taken of your Slide and Snow House 
and Snow Image and Giant Snowball, and your children 
enjoying them all. If they are well done, the local paper 
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Good-Morning, Good-Evening 
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morning, girls and boys at 


(Slower) We bow our heads 


back 


into 


our seats we 


will be glad to print them as a matter of civic pride in the 
school that is making happy, healthy citizens. Sée to 
it that everyone has some “job,” that none are standing 
by shivering. 

Get statistics on the cost of snow removal by the city 
or town. Compare the difference in cost to a city of heavy 
rainfall and heavy snowfall. Tell about a town in New 
Hampshire that doesn’t try to shovel out its roads, but 
rolls them down with a heavy roller. Get children to see 
the difficulty of keeping trolly tracks and switches clear 
of snow; let them study time lost when trolley schedules 
are upset. Ask them to think of ways whereby towns 
could handle snow removal more effectively. In one city 
a class enjoyed this civic lesson period more than any. 
Many and various solutions were advanced. One was that 
the day would come when central heating plants would be 
sending heat to all homes, as water is sent now, and that 
would keep the streets hot and snow would melt as it 
fell, and all that would be needed to get rid of it would 
be good gutters and catch basins. The teacher had not 
the heart to say that if heat were carried throughly the streets 
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play, 


and shake hands 


(Quickly) Then 


Good-evening, girls and boys at 
play, 
Good-evening say at close of day. 


We clasp our hands when prayers 
are said, 


So nod each little sleepy head. 


(Last line very slowly and much softer) 
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it would be in such a way that loss of heat would be 
too little to make streets warm enough to melt the snow 
of a heavy fall. But that class got interested in the care 
of the streets from that day. 

Many of the men who do the shovelling in snow removal 
are old and weak. Children would be glad to bring these 
men a drink of hot coffee and perhaps a sandwich from 
school or home if it were suggested to them. The thought 
you want to get into their minds is that the street cleaners 
are doing our work and we must be considerate and helpful. 

The class should learn the ordinance in regard to snow 
removal, and should be encouraged to be proud of being 
prompt in cleaning snow from the walks of their own 
premises, and being careful not to undo by jumping in 
and scattering snow, the work of the snow plow or the 
shoveller. 

A civic service of value can be performed if the upper 
grades make coasting grounds wherever the community 
gathers for such sport, and where no such opportunity 
exists, the school can petition that a street be closed for 
their use while the snow lasts. As the period of good 
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coasting in a city or town where street closing is desirable 
is never long, no one suffers too t inconvenience if for 
a few days a street is closed to all but children coasting. 
Public opinion should prevent coasting where there is 
danger of children running into traffic at the foot of the 
hill. Country children ought to be made to count it one 
of their blessings that they have plenty of coasting and 
skating privileges. 

It is teaching civics when you teach regard for human 
life, and the difference between bravery and foolhardiness. 
Make your young people realize that they are under greater 
obligation than ever to grow up strong, healthy men 
and women, able to do their own work in the world and 
the work of those who gave their lives for freedom, and’ 
so they must not foolishly risk their lives. One of their 
New Year Resolutions might be, “I will not knowingly 
play or skate on thin ice.” 

Another civic service children should perform in winter 
is to feed the birds. They should go in parties to do this, 
scraping the soft snow from the ground before scattering 
grain, and tying suet and meat bones to trees. No doubt 
each of them has at home a few bird pensioners on their 
winter bounty. 

The good citizen will not see animals suffer, and the 
good teacher will train her children either to find homes 
for stray cats and dogs, or to give them over to the proper 
authorities to be dispatched. The worthy young citizen 
will be glad to patch up all cracks and saantile warm, com- 
fortable quarters for all live stock. This kindness will 
extend to human beings, and if one of their number is with- 
out proper clothing, the tact of the teacher and some manner 
of providing a school fund should supply his need. We 
must not have cold or hungry children in American schools. 
Almost any teacher can find some way of providing hot 
water enough to make hot chocolate. I cannot conceive 
of any reason, now that solid alcohol is a fact, why a big 
pitcher of hot chocolate could not be made during recess, 
so that each child on coming in could have a small cup be- 
fore starting to work. The gain in health and enjoyment 
would pay. But the work of p should be passed 
around among the older children. If solid alcohol failed, 
trench candles could be used, and what fun it would be 
to heat water in the playground as the soldiers heated 
food on the battle-ground! 

The beauty of the winter landscape will call to mind 
that when spring comes the French children will again 
mourn the orchards destroyed by the enemy. veel 
your children will want to plant a tree in France, 
if any former pupil of the school lost his life ddndinn 
liberty. Seventy-five cents given to the Committee for 
Devastated France will plant a young orchard to take 
the place of one wantonly destroyed. All of these trees 
will be living memorials of the brave dead. 

You will not let the month of January pass without 
teaching Longfellow’s verse, and as much of the stor 
of Janus as your children can comprehend. Let the ch 
dren “play” Janus—two of them standing back to back 
covered with “robe” from neck down. Let one wear 
gray hair and beard. Let him who looks to the past tell 
some facts of last year, of the war, of the work the chil- 
dren did for Uncle Sam, etc., etc. Let the face which 
looks to the future tell what the world expects to see this 
year — that the gate of his temple, always closed in peace, 
will close never to open again. (Old “Janus” may have 
told that for seven centuries in Roman times, the gates 
were closed only three times and then for short periods). 
Let “Young” Janus prophesy what will happen during 
this year, citing our New Year Resolutions, etc. Janus 
was sometimes represented with the figure 300 in one hand 
and 65 in the other—a good chance for a little number 
lesson in Roman and Arabic numerals, and in addition 
for little tots. He sometimes carried a sword in one hand 
and a sceptre in the other; children can learn to spell both 
words, an and fashion these of papet. He was guardian of 
gates; they’ll like that conceit. and like making a gate 
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and modeling his double-faced head to go theron. I be 
lieve a world of civic thought could come from a study 
of Janus, who reigned with Saturn, and civilized Italy, 
if we cunningly wove into all stories the thought that we 
must look to the past as well as to the future, that hind- 
sight and foresight are needed in good citizens, that we 
make mistakes because we forget the lessons of the past, 
and the beginning of each succeeding month in his honor 
also, we can go a step farther and think of each day as the 
beginning of a new year, of 365 opportunities to be better 
Americans, more worthy citizens of our school and com- 
munity. 





Introducing a Victrola into a 
First Grade 


Electa Bascom 


“What is this instrument, children?” asked the Musical 
Director, pointing to the new Victrola the school had just 
bought. 

“Talking machine — Graphophone,”’ came from here and 
there. “Victrola,” said some child at last. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. L ——e, “this és a Victrola.” 

“Miss Wheeler is going to ‘sing’ to you this afternoon, 
and while you are listening to what Miss Wheeler sings, 
you may sit back in your seats and rest. Of course, we 
must be very polite while she is singing and be very quiet, 
so we can hear what she says to us. If you understand 
anything she says, you may raise your hands after she 
finishes: it would not be polite to do it while she sings.” 

Mrs. L——e then put on a “ Mother Goose” record, the 
> part of which was “Hey, Diddle, Diddle,” and played 

t. 

A dozen or more hands went up at its close. 

“How many would like to hear it once more? Very well, 
you were so nice and quiet Miss Wheeler will repeat her 
song for you; she likes to sing for children.” 

More hands went up at second hearing. 

Repeating once more, she said, “This time you may 
move your lips to the words as Miss Wheeler sings.” 
This brought out happy smiles. 

“This time,” repeating it again, “I am 
sing with Miss Wheeler, but we must wait fo 
to play first.” 

“Oh, some one began too soon! We must start over.” 

“Fine! How do you like to sing Victrola music? I knew 
you would like it.” 

“Now, Miss Wheeler will listen while you si I will 
play just what the orchestra plays for Miss Wheeler before 
she sings, and you be ready and start at the right time. 
Are you ready?” 

“Oh, what a good time we are having!”’ exclaimed Doris. 
“Can’t we do this every dayr” 

“Let us sing with Miss Wheeler and we will all stand while 
we do this. Good! Children,” she encouraged, “I am so 
glad you know how to use your sweet high voices. Now, 
if you will be seated, Miss Wheeler will sing two more 
songs that we all love to hear, before she goes.” 

Then, with eager ears, they listened to “Little Bo-Peep” 
and “Little Jack Horner,” clapping softly as the Victrola 
stopped. 

“Can’t we do it all over again?” pleaded a small Mexican 
boy, as Mrs. L——e closed the instrument. 

“‘Some day, dear,” she said, nearing the door, “some day. 
Good-bye, children,” and the Victrola lesson was over. 


The different steps for such a lesson are as follows: 


ing to let you 
r the orchestra 


Play through piece to recognize words. 

Repeat to give more force. 

Have children move lips to words as Victrola sings. 
Let the children sing with Victrola. 

Let children sing alone after introduction by Victrola, 
Sing with Victrola agian. 


Qourowonr 
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The Bears that Lived in an 
Envelope Q 


Algot Swanson LY 


At this time of necessary conservation in the 
use of paper, it is gratifying to discover much 
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valuable material for handwork in what has 
always been considered a waste product, namely, 
used envelopes. 

In the spring when the nature talks are of the “wake up” 
time of the furry sleepers, the children are particularly fond 
of the story of “The Three Bears.” They never tire of 
this story and it furnishes excellent material for double 
cutting from envelopes. The envelope must be carefully 
opened along one of the long sides. From one envelope 
comes gruff old Father Bear, kindly, motherly Mother Bear 
and dear roly-poly Baby Bear and BabyjBear’s own teeny- 
weeny chair. bens’ 

From a second envelope come in one piece, the little 
Brown House in the Wood (the home of the Three Bears) 
a tree to shade the living-room window andthe fence that 
marks Baby Bear’s playground. 
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FOLD ON 
DOTTED LINES 








How to Use the Patterns 
The objects are to be cut double and it is important that 
each pattern be placed on the envelope with the highest 
point (marked by dotted line) on the fold of the envelope. 
I have found an ordinary paper clip a useful device in 
keeping the pattern from slipping. It is better than pins, 
as there are no unsightly holes nor warping!of the paper. 
To make the object stand, spread the sides slightly at 
the bottom and fold the standard on the dotted lines. 
The standards are to be folded in ‘opposite directions, so 
that one overlaps the other. This gives the object a broad 
foundation and no amount of “joggling” causes it to fall. 
This sort of cutting is adaptable to the illustrating of 
almost any subject and the children are delighted with the 
results because of the stability of the cut-outs. 
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Development of Expressive Reading 
J. M. Niven 


Book class?” asks the rather discouraged young 

teacher. “When I tell the children to read 

naturally, just as they talk, it is not always good 
advice, for some children talk through closed teeth, others’ 
speech is indistinct. 

“Then if I tell them to watch for the punctuation marks, 
and it will help them, especially the period which tells 
that the sentence is completed, I find I am making a huge 
mistake, for the Jesson now is simply a hunt for commas 
and periods.” 

No, the solution of the problem of expressive reading 
will never be reached in these ways. What we should 
aim at is to secure expression of thought, and tbat the 
child must be specially trained to find for himself. Having 
found it, he should be encouraged to give it to others. 

This can be accomplished by questioning on thesentences. 
For example, “Harry brought his new sled to school. 
George is asked to tell the class who brought the sled to 
school. “Very good,” replies the teacher, “and now can 
you tell us where be brought the sled?” “Now tell us 
which sled he brought to school.” “How did the sled 
come to school?” 

A short drill daily on such sentences will be found a 
great assistance. It is useless to try to get the children 
to read expressively from their readers if they do not 
know al] the words in the lesson, so that preceding 
every reading lesson there should be special drill in words 
and phrases. 

We have a choice of several methods in the teaching 
of reading — the Phonic, the Look and Say, and the Al- 
phabetic. A good teacher can makea success of any of 
these. Our preference is for the Phonic, because the chil- 
dren have something to fall back on, and if they do not 
know a word, may get it by sounding. 

Blackboard work in Reading should not be abandoned 
by Senior First teachers. It quickens the eye, is a grea! 
help in making up stories, and the children enjoy it. They 
see how quickly the story flows from teacher’s chalk as 
she writes. 

Our blackboard reading lessons are often founded on 
the War, or on current events of the day, or on the Bible 
story of the morning. 

In writing a story on the blackboard it is not necessary 
to write every word of the story. Occasionally /el/ part 
of it and place asterisks to mark that part. Then when 
seat-work period comes, write some questions based on 
the story, including some on the part that was not written 
on blackboard. Thistests the memory. 

A picture may be pinned on the blackboard and the 
story based on it. Suppose it were a squirrel, the teacher 
might say, “Daisy, — you are a squirrel and tell us a 
story about yourself. Donald, you may be one; perhaps 
you have a different story to tell us.” 

Robbie is waiting patiently to tell what he saw in Mus- 
koka last summer, and it is such a good story that teacher 
saysshe must write it on the blackboard. 

Robbie was in Muskoka last summer. He was visiting 
some friends who had a nice place beside the lake. They 
had a tame red squirrel, that used to come to the back door 
to be fed. It was missing for three weeks, and all thought 
it had been killed. Then one day they spied Frisky climbing 
up an old dead tree. In a little while she came with some- 
thing round her neck. Now what do you think it was? 
It was a baby squirrel. Robbie watched her as she sped 
along and dashed into some thick bushes. Soon she came 
back again for another little squirrel. And to Robbie’s 
surprise he saw Frisky carry over to her new home, one 
at a time, four baby squirrels! Before Robbie left Mus- 
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koka Frisky and her little family used to come to the back 
door and were so tame that they would almost eat out of 
his hand. 

Whenever possible let the children personate the characters 
inalesson. Such stories as “The Hare and the Tortoise,” 
“The Field Mouse and the Town Mouse,” “The Wolf 
and the Cat” lend themselves easily to this. The Pied 
Piper is a favorite. Some strips of red and yellow cheese- 
cloth joined together, having a draw-string at the top, 
serve for a cloak. This with a cap, and a ruler for a 
flute, will transform a child immediately into a Pied 
Piper. The rats need no disguise, and the cloak-room 
serves for the river where they are all drowned. 

““May we play the story of the Hare and the Tortoise?” 


asks Jackie. “I should like to be the Tortoise; may I 
please?” ‘Why choose that part?” asks teacher. “Be- 
cause the Tortoise is a winner,” is the reply. “I'd like 


to be the Hare,” ventures Walter. ‘Walter wants to be 
the Hare because he’s a good runner,” whispers his little 
sister. A judge to decide who is the winner has to be 
appointed, and Cecil offers his services. He assumes the 
name of Mr. Fox and takes up a position near the bridge 
(the back of the room). 

When all is ready, the slow moving Tortoise makes his 
entrance on all fours, from the cloak-room, and moves 
carefully along. The Hare emerges from the same place 
a little later, and with a few bounds is soon up to the Tor- 
toise. 

Hare Good morning, Mr. Tortoise; it’s a fine day. 
Where may you be going? 

Tortoise I’m just on my way to the river to get a cool 
drink. See the city ’way off in the distance? Well the 
river is over there! 

Hare You certainly have a long way to go. What a 
pity you cannot run as fast as I can, for then you might 
soon get there. 

Tortoise For all I’m slow, I believe I could beat you 
in a race to the river. 

Hare You think so? Well, there’s Mr. Fox, he can 
be judge, and we'll have a real race. 

(Mr. Fox comes forward, stands beside the contestants, 
and in his most impressive manner starts the race by calling 
out, “One—two—three—GO!” The Hare with quick 
leaps is soon far ahead.) 

Hare (yawning) I feel sleepy. That slow old fellow 
will never catch up to me. I might as well take a nap. 
(Lies down, closes his eyes.) 

(The Tortoise keeps on his way and reaches his goal at 
last.) 

Hare (waking up and looking around) Strange I do 
not see any sign of the Tortoise. What a slow old 
he is! I'll go back a bit and look for him. (Turns round, 
hops in opposite direction.) No, I do not see him. I'l 
go on by myself to the river and get a drink and wait for 
my slow friend. 

(The Hare gets to the river and is more than surprised to 
see the Tortoise already there waiting for him.) 

Tortoise (laughing) You're beaten, Mr. Hare. It’s 
very easy to see that the race is not always won by the 
swift. 


Expression can also be taught by taking opposites. 
My clock is fast — My clock is slow. 
Our house is cold — Our house is warm. 
This apple is hard— This apple is soft. 
Or by teacher giving an affirmative sentence and the 
class making it negative. 
John gave his brother a dime. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Teachers’ College Class 
Fairy Tale Studies 


Laura F. 


Kready 


Author of “‘A Sudy of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


SURYA BAI—A 


Teacher To-day we will study “Surya Bai,” a tale 
taken from “Old Deccan Days,” by M. Frere. Before 
looking at this particular tale we might note a few general 
characteristics of these tales. They are the tales of a Hin- 
doo people of Southern India, the Lingaets, noted for 
frugality, intelligence and industry. These Hindoos were 
marked by a superior civilization and a social unity. 
They had a beautiful country by the sea-coast and many 
old architectural remains of former dynasties. These 
tales were taken down by oral tradition by M. Frere, from 
an old woman who told them to her grandchildren. Speak- 
ing of the tales, this old nurse said, “In books they put 
down stories wrong, cut them short, leave out the prettiest 
part, and jumble the end and the beginning.” 

Naturally the tales have some common characteristics 
which are Oriental. The inevitable jungle, the chattee 
and the saree, the well and the bazaar, appear frequently. 
Beautiful trees, such as the pomegranate, the banyan, 
and the mango, flowers and odors, treasures and gems, 
occur in profusion. Poisoned food, a long journey, a 
marriage test, or being thrown into a well, are common 
episodes. A maid is frequently protected by a hedge 
of thorns, ditches, or spears, and transformation is very 
common. The “Rakshas” is a superhuman personage 
corresponding to the “Ogre.” He has the siniplicity and 
stupidity of the Norse giant. The Cobra often is a friendly 
beast. He is said to carry jewels in his mouth. He is 
the deadly hooded snake and builds up or destroys the 
fortunes of the house to which he belongs. No native will 
voluntarily kill him. The Jackal is the clever animal of 
the tales and, like Reynard of other tales, is a fine example 
of the success of wit against brute force, of mind over matter. 
The leading characters are step-mothers, mothers-in- 
law, elder sisters, younger sisters, Rakshas, Rajahs, Ranees, 
carpenters, wood-cutters, servants, bangle-sellers, milk- 
women, etc. Woman’s influence in the tales is for good, 
although in a country where woman often is a slave. Des- 
potism reigns, yet the subject asserts independence as in 
“Surya Bai.” “Brave Seventee Bai,” the “Daisy Lady,” 
is a wonderful adventure which the Suffrage movement 
would enjoy. It is a tale of woman’s courage, of the new 
woman who would be fearless and use her reason. There 

is humor in “The Valiant Chattee Maker” and “The Blind 
Man, Lame Man, and the Donkey.” ‘The latter shows 
how one sense affects another and teaches fair dealing. It 
contains motifs very similar to “The Bremen Town Musi- 
cians.” Incidentally it may suggest a cure for deafness. 
“Sodewa Bai” is the Hindoo “Cinderella,” “Singh and 
the Cunning Jackals” contains the motif of “The Dog 
and His Shadow” and “Panch-Rhul Ranee” contains a 
clog motif similar to the shoes of “The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker.” “How the Sun, Moon, and West Wind Went 
Out to Dinner” is a pourquois myth. “Muchie Lal” is 
tender and beautiful; it tells how the Cobra took care 
of Little Ruby Fish. 

Turning to “Little Surya Bai” let us notice its particular 
features. Surya Bai was the Sun Lady and the tale is 
— a sun-myth. What would you say was its main 


Pupd A Baby cared for by 

T. Yes, the way in which the Mother and Father Eagle 
built a great nest, in a lofty tree, made of iron and wood, 
with seven iron doors, and as big as a little house, and 


HINDOO TALE 


there took care of the little Baby, reminds one of Mowgli 
in the jungle. How did the Eagles care for Surya Bai? 

P. They loved her and they brought her precious things, 
princesses’ dresses, playthings and jewels. When they 
left to get a diamond ring for her they gave her a year’s 
provisions, a Dog and Cat for company, and fire with 
which to cook her dinners. 

T. Is there anything suggestive in this? 

P. Perhaps the twelve-months’ journey was sym- 
bolic of a year. Six months there was fire in the nest, 
in spring and summer. When the fire was gone from the 
nest it became winter until in spring the fire was returned 
to the nest. This gives the suggestion that the tale is 
a sun-myth. 

T. What other interesting motifs are there? 

P. How Surya Bai obtained fire from earth. 

The various tasks the Rakshas Mother gave her to do. 
The trail motif— Surya Bai scattering the corn in the 
path from the Rakshas’ home to her Eagles’ Nest. The 
poisoned nail. It acted like the poisoned apple given 
to Snow White. 

The Rajah Hunter who made Surya Bai his Queen just 
as the Hunter King who saved Snow White. 

The transformation motif: Surya Bai, Sun-flower, 
Mango-tree and Beautiful Lady. 

The Milk-woman and her humble home. 

The Rajah and his palace. 

T. Whatelements of Oriental setting are there? 

P. The Eagles’ Nest; the jungle; the well; the palace 
court-yard; the tents and hunting accessories; the humble 
hut; the precious jewels; the bazaar; and the sun-flower 
and the mango. 

T. Do you notice any special elements in the characters 
of the story? 

P. The Great Eagles show beautiful comradeship. 
They show some of the fine things in character: Fore- 
sight, endurance, industry, capability, faith, sacrifice, 
love and sorrow. 

T. What would you say of the character of Surya Bai? 

P. Sheis lovely and beautiful. Sheseemslikea daughter 
of the gods in her ability to think a way out. She is gentle 
and sweet, but also could assert herself. When the Mother 
Rakshas asked too many favors she quickly said that she 
would seek the fire elsewhere if it were not given her then. 
She also exercised caution and judgment in not return- 
ing to the Rajah’s palace. She showed a natural heart 
of love and goodness in trusting her Sister. 

T. Oriental characters are apt to be symbolic, dis- 


tinctly expressive of a quality. What does the Attendant 
symbolize? 

P. Faithfulness. 

T. And the Rajah? 

P. The Rajah expresses the ordering of society, govern- 


ment by the head of the house. He also expresses a true 
estimate of worth, regardless of wealth. 

T. What do you think of the Milk-Woman? 

P. She is a very strong character. She is a queen 
of a woman though in humble circumstances. She certainly 
ruled her Husband and Sons. She asserted her rights 
before the Rajah in a very independent fashion. She 
does not seem domineering at home. She probably had 
good reason to manage her household so . She was 
very. charitable to Surya Bai and very considerate of her. 
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She was rather keen in deciding about the mango; and 
her Son’s conversation with her indicates that she was 
humorous. Her home, though poor, seemed a pleasant 
lace. 
4 T. What do you consider the message of this tale? 
P. I suppose it is similar to that of Cinderella, that 
loveliness and goodness such as that of Surya Bai, womanly 
sweetness and gentleness, is bound to win its reward in the 
end, even if, as in this case, it meets the strange care in 
babyhood by Eagles, the danger from Rakshas, and a 
jealous Sister, the transformation into a flower and a tree, 
and a trial of patience and endurance through sorrow. 
T. Now let us dictate the drama which the story would 
make. You found in making a preliminary outline that 
the drama made how many Acts¢ 
P. I suppose two: One, “Surya Bai’s Childhood,” 
up to the time she became a Queen; and the second one, 
“Surya Bai as Queen.” 
T. It is really a double drama in two parts. It seems 
simplest to call each part an Act and let it consist of a 
number of scenes. Had you any special difficulty in work- 
ing out the drama? 
P. I felt the main problem was to see that no part 
of the life of Surya Baiis repeated. In the story her history 
is told more than once. It is necessary to unify the story 
in the drama. 
T. Yes, and you had to change the beginning. It 
would never do in a drama to begin by disclosing that 
S Bai as a baby was stolen. In the drama you must 
begin with action. What is the centralizing element? 
P. The fortunes of Surya Bai, whatever happens to 
her. 
T. The climax in the first Act is the Rajah’s finding 
Surya Bai, and the conclusion, their marriage. The climax 
of the second Act is Surya Bai’s telling her own history 
and the finding of Surya Bai by the Attendant; and the 
conclusion is the return to the home and the good 
rewards to all. Will you first give the outline of the Acts 
and Scenes? 


Outline of Surya Bai—A Drama 

Act I Little Surya Bai 

ScENE 1 The Great Eagles’ Nest. 

ScENE 2 The Rakshas’ Home. 

Sc—eNE 3 The Young Rakshas’ Visit to the Great 
Eagles’ Nest. 

Scene 4 The Rajah and Surya Bai. 


Act IIT Queen Surya Bai. 

ScENE 1 The Two Ranees at the Well. 

ScENE 2 Surya Bai and the Milk-Woman. 

ScENE 3 The Rajah and the Milk-Woman. 

Scene 4 The Glad News at the Palace. 

Scene 5 The Rajah’s Visit to the Humble Home, 
and the Return to the Palace. 


Surya Bai—A Drama , 


(Permission for the original dramatization of the story has been very 
generously given by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, the publishers of 
‘Old Deccan Days,” by M. Frere.) 


Act I 
Little Surya Bai 
(High up on a tree-top at the edge of a Hindoo wood) 


Husband Eagle, Wife Eagle, Surya Bai, Tommy and 
Towser. 


Husband Eagle Wife, our Daughter is twelve years 
old and she has no diamond ring on her little finger such 
as the daughters of kings and queens wear. Let us go 
and fetch her one. We have brought her beautiful dresses 
such as princesses wear, wonderful playthings, and many 
precious jewels, but she must have a diamond ring. 
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Wife Eagle Yes, that is true; but to fetch it we must 


go far. 

Husbond Eagle Such a ring is not to be got nearer 
than the Red Sea, and that is a twelve-month’s journey 
from here. Nevertheless we will go. But we must pro- 
vide carefully for Surya Bai while we are gone. Daughter, 
your Mother and I must go away on a long journey. We 
shall be gone twelve months. Here in our strong nest we 
leave with you enough food to last you well. Do not 
waste it. And here are a Dog and a Cat to take care of 
you and keep you company. There is fire in the fire- 
acomgiuel sp Dagls apaioen, on ugh candy shaggy, 
seo your nest. Be sure to keep the seven iron doors 

Wife Eagle Good-bye, dear Child, we will be back at 
the end of twelve months and bring you a beautiful dia- 
on) ring! Take good care of yourself! (Eagles fly 
off. 

Surya Bai I shall not be lonely when they are gone, 
for I shall have so many things to do. I must cook my 
dinner and keep the Nest neat and clean. I can take 
dinner with the Sun and supper with the Moon, and I can 
talk to the Stars. Besides, I shall have the Cat and Dog 
for company, and Mother and Father Eagle will soon be 
back. (Looks in box.) Why, that naughty Cat has taken 
all I cooked! Come here, Tommy, I must spank you 
for taking all that nice dinner! You don’t need to take 
things, I will give you your dinner. Never do that again! 

Tommy I do not like being whipped and I do not like 
to be caught at a trick. 

Towser Never do it again or our Mistress will not like 


u. 

Tommy What do you know about it? I’ll put out 
the fire. 

Surya Bai QO Tommy, what have you done? We. 
cannot cook dinner without that fire and our last dinner 
you took. What shall I do? We can have nothing to 
eat. I must try to think out a way. 

Towzer Bow! wow! I’m so hungry! Three whole 
days with no food is a long while. 

Surya Bai Yes, I know it is. We must have some 
fire. I will climb to the edge of the nest to see if there is 
any fire in the country below. (Opens the doors.) Very 
far off there, near the end of the sky, I see a thin curl of 
blue smoke. I will try to get some fire. Tommy, you 
and Towzer keep the Nest till I come. I will let myself 
down the tree. 


ScENE II — The Rakshas’ Home 
Mother Rakshas, Surya Bai and the Young Rakshas 


Mother Rakshas How lovely this Child is, as beautiful 
as the sun and as bright, with her many jewels! What 
a dainty morsel she would be! If my Son were nly here 
he would eat her. I will try to detain her till his return. 
Who are you and what do you want? 

Surya Bai I am the Daughter of the Great Eagles, 
but they have gone a far journey to fetch me a diamond 
ring, and the fire has died out in the Nest. Give me, 
I pray you, alittle from your hearth. 

Mother Rakshas You shall certainly have some, only 
first pound this ricefor me, for lam oldand have no daughter 
to help me. 

Surya Bai O yes! I will gladly do that for you. 

Mother Rakshas If you are kind, grind this corn for 
me, for it is hard work for my old hands. 

Surya Bai Here is the corn, Mother. 

Mother Rakshas Sweep the house for me first, and 
then J will give you the fire. 

Surya Bat Now, Mother, I must go! 

Mother Rakshas Why should you be in such a hurry 
to go home? Fetch me some water from the well and 
then you shall have the fire. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Window Decorations 


Hektograph the pattern of cage on brown paper, placing 

Bi rd Cag € and Canary the dotted line on fold of paper. Cut to line. 
Johanna Holm Hektograph canary on yellow sheets of paper and cut out. 
Material Use two of the strips which are cut out of the cage for 


sticks and mount on back of cage, as shown in finished 


9 X 12 brown art paper 
picture. Mount canary on one side of these sticks. An- 


5 X 5 yellow coated paper 

. “ other duplicate cage may be mounted behind the first cage 
Directions | inclosing the bird between them. Suspend cage from the 

Place 9 X 12 paper the longest side from front to back curtain cords. One of these cages in each window adds to 
of desk. Fold front edge to back edge. decoration of the room. 


A Little Winter Game 


The Hungry Birds look for food—Hop, stoop down, turning head sharply to left and right as birds. 


ANITRA’S DANCE 
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the Primary Grade 


Fannie L. Ballou 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


the inexperienced primary teacher looks 

\ \ through her new program, early in September, 
one of the most baffling things that meets her 

eye, is the word language. Of course she realizes 

that all children who come to her will know how to talk in 
some manner or other; but she also knows that they cannot 
write, and just how to teach them to write and really say 
something; and how to make them fluent and correct in 
their oral speech is a real problem. Too many teachers 
fall intofa bad language rut early in their careers. They 
begin to give children all sorts of little exercises found in 
old books or magazines, such as copying verses of poetry; 
filling in blanks in written work on the blackboard and 
copying many times a maxim or proverb. Soon the chil- 
dren hate their so-called “language” and the reason here 
is*the same as found wherever children have this attitude 
toward their work — that it is a grafted-on process and 
has no relationship to the child’s interests and needs. 

There is one law that governs all expression — be it 
oral, written or expression through the fine arts, music. 
painting, sculpture and dancing. There must be a message! 
The person must have something to say! Now before 
anyone can talk or write about anything he must become 
saturated with his subject. If he wishes to compose, 
he must study music and listen to it, before he can put 
the elements he has learned to love, into a new form. A 
landscape artist never becomes a success until he lives 
with Nature and learns to understand and love her in ell 
her moods. So it is with little children. Their imagi- 
nation must be quickened and their little minds filled 
with many interesting new things before they can begin 
to “give back” to us. We wonder why so many beginners 
in school have so little to say during their first weeks of 
school; and usually we can find our answer in one or both 
of two reasons: 

First — The home life of the child has been very meager. 
He has not lived through many interesting experiences; 
stories have not been told or read to him; his many ques- 
tions have been ignored or poorly answered. He cannot 
express himself freely until a great deal has been stored 
in his mind, for him to think about and ask about. 

Second — His interest has not been stimulated through 
the proper channels. Just why should he want to tell 
or write about a certain thing? Was a situation created 
that would give a real stimulus to expression? Did he 
bubble over with what he had to tell? 

The kindergarten provides for both of these “reasons” 
nicely; and consequently, we find children who come to 
us with this training much more fluent than those who 
come directly from the home. 

It is the first duty of the first grade teacher to see to 
it that the imaginations of her children are fed through 
stories, through the relating of actual experiences both 
by teacher and pupil, through Mother Goose rhymes and 
jingles and verses that are good. The old pedagogic maxim, 
“No expression without impression,” is a good one to re- 
member here. Stories form the background of dramatics, 
reading and language. Give many good ones. For the 
first year, let the language work be ore] entirely. There 
may be composite compositions toward the last of the 
year, but these are written on the board by the teacher. 
Dramatization forms one of the best modes of oral language, 
for here the children quite forget themselves in the joy 
of the story. ae 

A conversation period the first thing in the morning 
is a delightful occasion; and the children enter into it 
freely. The atmosphere is more social if the children 
group themselves in a semi-circle, Let them talk freely 


to one another about the interesting things that have 
happened to them since they were last together. It is 
surprising to see how many of the timid ones come forth 
and they often have worth-while things to tell. At this 
period, too, the children tell each other stories, which they 
have heard or “madeup.” If there is a story that promises 
well, the teacher copies it; and if it is worth it, it is printed 
or mimeographed and saved for a reading lesson later in 
the year. As soon as the children realize that the teacher 
will be their stenographer, they will come to her frequently 
before school, with something they wish to keep. Below 
is the first story of a poor little girl who seemed to have 
little imagination when she trst entered school. She 
was seven years old and in the second grade when this 
was done. She was overjoyed with her creation and when 
it was given to the children in printed form, she could 
hardly contain herself. It is interesting to note the effect 


of fairy tales in the story; and it is colored by her own 
life experiences. 


The Poor Man 


Once there was a man who was awful, awful poor. He was chopping 
a tree one day and the axe fell on his toe. They had no money for a 
doctor, so he went to bed and his wife fixed it. 

Then he went out and sat on the gate. He saw a little, little thing 
and he did not know what it was. He was scared and he started to 
run away. 


My. | - you running away, and why are you lame?” the little 
a 


“My axe dropped on my toe and we have no money for a doctor,” 
the r man said. 


“Here is a wand. Go in and get the biggest thing you can find, a 
washtub will do, and wave this wand over it,” said the fairy. 

So the man took the wand and went in. “Wife, wife,” he said, 
“bring a dish quick.” 

His wife was washing clothes in the back-yard, so he went out there 


and emptied one of her tubs. Then he waved the wand over it and 
it filled with money. 


He took five dollars and went to the doctor. The doctor fixed up 
his toe and put a white stocking on it. 

That night, the man was waving the wand in the air, because he 
was happy, and the house turned into a golden castle. 

The next day the wife thought she would go down town now that 
she had plenty of money, and while she was there she met some of her 


poor relations. So she took them home with her and they had a feast 
and all lived there happily. 


This same group of children had also been told some 
of the Indian Nature Myths such as “The First Wood- 
pecker” and “How the Robin got His Red Breast,” found 
in Holbrook’s “Nature Myths.” One day they wanted 
to make up stories like that and they proved to be original 
and successful. Here is one of the best ones: 


How the Tree Got its Bark 


Long ago, trees were without bark. They were just white, awfully 
light. But by and by people thought that they would like to have 
them darker, so they painted them black. And the paint became 
drier and drier. Then they put more on. Soon everybody did it 
and it finally stayed on, but it had cracked in big pieces and that 
made it look like bark. Soon all the trees had bar and everyone 
thought it ver} pretty. 


In primary history. civics or industrial work, it is hard 
to find any reading material to supplement tlhe work, so 
as different subjects and projects were undertaken the 
children decided to make their own readers. [First of all 
the children gather in a semi-circle in front of a black- 
board and decide upon what subject they will write. 
Different children suggest the sentences untik the com- 
position is complete. They help with the sp¢lling as the 
teacher writes. When it is finished it is read anid corrected; 
and it is wonderful to see how keen the children are about 
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noticing errors. ThisffisfJthenZprinted or mimeographed 
and when the series is completed, bound into a booklet 
made and decorated by the children. Below are two 
made during November while the children were studying 
the}Pilgrims, as a background for Thanksgiving. 


The Pilgrims’ Travel 


We will tell "you what the Pilgrims did when they left Holland. 
They decided to go to America because they didn’t want their children 
to marry the children of Holland or to talk Dutch. They chose the 
young people and the children to go. They left the old people in 
Holland. The old people were frail and delicate. There were about 
one hundred people to go. 

They bought a boat named the Speedwell. They found3that the 
Speedwell was too small, so they rented the Mayflower. They had 
gone a little way when they found that the Speedwell had a hole in it; so 
they got in the Mayflower. They found the Mayflower was all right 
and crossed the ocean in it. Two babies were born on the boat. 
Their names were Oceanus and Peregrine. They all reached America 
safely, November 11, 1620. 


What the Pilgrims Did After They Came to 
America 


When the Pilgrims came to America, they expected to see streets 
with houses, but they just saw trees. They put the Mayflower on 
shore, so that it would not drift away, and so they could live on it. 
They lived there until the first of April. They had carried some little 
boats in the Mayflower and they mended these and started down the 
rivers to find a good place to build their homes. They looked for a 
place where there was high land, which was well sheltered and near 
water. They wanted a place where there were many trees, so that 
they could use them to build their homes. They built one large home 
and seven small ones during the first winter. 


Writing letters furnishes a valuable language exercise. 
The children write their own invitations to other grades 
whom they hope to entertain with a reading exercise or 
with a dramatization; or to parents or friends to visit on 
a special occasion. In the first grade, the letter can be 
dictated by the children and written on the blackboard, 
by the teacher, later to be copied by her and sent. In 
the second grade, the children can do their own copying 
of short letters and very soon can do their own composing. 
Small pieces of blank paper are given them, and on these 
the teacher writes any words which may bother them. 
These are kept for spelling material — for individual list 
work. It is a great delight when children find that 
they can really write letters to their friends. 

Children love to make up riddles and this sort of work 
paves the way for description later on. It also provides 
good opportunity for accuracy, and the children notice 
quickly when the riddle is not “fair.” When one child 
gave this riddle: “It is very long and white,” the 
children thought it was a thread; but when told that it 
was a side-walk, the general criticism was that too little 
had been told about it. 

In the first grade and in the beginning of the second 
grade this work is all oral; but the children soon learn 
to write, first of all on the blackboard and next on paper, 
and then have great fun guessing one another’s riddles. 
It is not fair to give a riddle which has been heard before. 

But the most fun of all is to have the children begin to 
write rhymes and verse. Before they can do this, they 
must hear a great deal and learn to love it. Up to the 
third grade, this work is largely oral, for if a child has an 
idea it comes with a flash and if he thinks about the spell- 
ing of the words it vanishes before he can write it. At 
first, there is little rhyme, but the children have a feeling 
for beautiful expression and as such it is worth saving. 
Below are samples from second grade written at different 
seasons of the year: 


Poems of Winter 


The trees are standing in the deep, deep snow, 
And the winds blow. 
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The snow blows 
And the birds are shivering in the nest 
And the trees are white and cold. 


The wind blows round and round 
And calls the oak leaves down. 


The snow sparkles like diamonds 
And the squirrels come for something to eat. 


The birds, the poor birds, 

I sit in the window and watch the birds, 

And I feed them, we must feed them. 

They are trying to get food, but the food just blows awag-. 
The wind is strong, 

The birds try to get it, but it blows away 

And so I feed them as much as I can. 

The poor birds on the trees are so hungry and cold that 
I try to get them and warm them. 

Then when the cold weather goes away, Ill let them out agaim 
Then they’ll be tame and t hey’ll come close to me. 

I sit in the window and watch the poor birds. 

I sit and I watch. 


Valentine Rhymes 


The clouds are shaped like a star, 
The stars are shining bright, 
But no star is as sweet as you. 


I am a little messenger 
I’ve got a little sack 

I carry little valentines 
Upon my little back 


Two little valentines, 
Sitting in a tree, 

One flew away 
And one came to me. 


Spring Poems 


The sun is shining, 
The world is gay, 

The birds are flying 
And children play. 


The moon is sailing, 
The clouds are white, 

And babies are sleeping 
Through the long dark night. 


When David and I went out to'play, 
We saw some pretty flowers gay. 


I saw a little birdie 
Which was very. very dirty, 
In the spring. 


Spring, spring, beautiful spring, 
The flowers are here, 
The birds are here, 

Beautiful, beautiful spring. 


If you have not had the joy of working out primary 
language along these lines, begin to-day. Let 
thing that is said or written bear a direct relationshp 
to the child’s interest. Don’t begin to give exercises 
for the correction of errors until the children show that there 
is a real need for that sort of thing. Make that language 
period one of joy, and banish drudgery. 





Have You Watched the Fairies? 


Have you watched the fairies when the rain is done 
Spreading out their little wings to dry them in the sum? 
I have, I have! Isn’t it fun? 


Have you heard the fairies all among the limes 
Singing little fairy tunes to little fairy rhymes? 
I have, I have, lots and lots of times! 


Have you seen the fairies, dancing in the air, 
And dashing off behind the stars to tidy up their hais? 
I have, I have; I’ve been there. 
— From “Fairies and Chimneys,” Rose Fylemas 
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Reading in the Second Grade I 


Ethel M. Green 
Second Grade Training Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Problem and Suggested Lines of Work 


HEN the pupils enter the second grade, they 
W should have a certain control over the mechanics 
of reading. They should know many words by 
sight; they should know most of the phonograms 
and sounds of individual letters which are needed in first 
and beginning of second grade reading, and they should 
know how to manipulate this knowledge in the working 
out of new words as a means to thought getting. They 
should have the ability and the willingness to work out 
nearly any new word in beginning second grade reading, 
if the subject-matter is sufficiently interesting and if it is 
presented in such a way that the child will use his best effort. 
The children should have, at the beginning of the second 
ear, the habit of wanting to read; they should have the 
habit of working out words systematically in order to 
get thought; and they should have the habit of appreciating 
what they read. By the latter, I mean that they should 
know when they read a story whether they like it. 

Now I have been thinking of what the first grade reading 
preparation in general should be. To be sure, there are 
always some children who can and will read whole second 
grade stories without the teacher playing any part what- 
ever and there are always some who are below the average 
in reading ability in some way or other. 

The problem in reading for the second grade is as follows: 
We want to make each child as independent in reading as 
it is possible to make him. Through much directed experi- 
ence in reading, the children will learn many more words by 
sight; they will know more phonograms and sounds of 
letters, and they will become more skillful in the use of 
this knowledge in reading. They will have to a greater 
degree the habit of wanting to read, the habit of reading to 
get thought, the habit of working out words systematically 

order to get thought, and they will be better able to 
appreciate what they read. 

It is possible for the children by the end of the second 
year to have a useful basis for the selection of reading 
material. By this I mean that their experience and training 
in reading may have been such that they are apt to select 
the kind of books or stories which children of this age 
ought to read. 

This reading aim cannot be accomplished with any one 
method. The best reading method used exclusively will 
become mechanical and will not do for each child all that 
is possible. Because of individual differences there should 
be a variety of ways of working and the teacher must be 
constantly on the alert as to the growing needs of each 
child and ready to use the method or methods best suited 
to the class. 

Very useful is the method which consists of the teacher 
setting an aim before the child and having the class realize 
that aim by the working out of smaller problems. The 
solution to these problems is found by the reading of a 
sentence, two sentences, or perhaps a paragraph, as the 
case may be. Each child reads silently and is held responsi- 
ble for the oral reading in a reasonable length of time. 
The chief value which comes from the oral reading is that 
it is a way of testing whether the child has the thought. 
He is expected to ask for help on difficult words. When a 
child is troubled with a word, the word is placed on the 
board and those who need help on that particular word 
attend to working it out. 

At the close of the recitation, all words that have been 
found difficult are reviewed and if children have found 
trouble with the use of a phonogram or sound of a letter, 
they receive drill on this particular need. The fact that 





the child gets the particular help he needs at the time when 
he needs it is more than worth while. 

The kind of lesson I have described may well be used 
daily, but of course modified to suit the growing needs. 
Perhaps at the beginning of the year a sentence is enough 
to ask a class to read; later they can work by paragraphs, 
and before the end of the year they can solve problems 
which require the reading of pages. 

Such work establishes the following habits: definiteness 
and accuracy, in that the child is solving a definite problem; 
responsibility, in that he must solve the problem as quickly 
as possible and must ask for help if he needs it; the habits 
of patience and helpfulness, in that if a child gets through 
before the others he is willing to wait for a slower pupil. 
Some object to this method because the brighter pupils 
do often have to wait, but if enough of other kinds of 
reading work is done which gives every pupil the oppor- 
tunity to work to the limit of his powers, the bright pupil 
loses nothing in this sort of exercise. The children get the 
habit of working out words systematically, through careful 
work with the teacher, and they get the habit of appreciation 
because they are reading to get thought. 

The great danger in using this method is that some 
teachers may not realize the necessity for setting the right 
problem before the child. The teacher needs to prepare 
her lesson thoroughly and to ask only such questions as 
will make the child desire to read to such an extent that he 
will use his best effort. 

There is another form of reading recitation which consists 
of reading silently, with very little oral reading, or without 
any at all. In this kind of work, if we would make more 
strong the habits I mentioned at the beginning, there must 
be a motive given to the pupils which will cause them to 
put forth their best effort, and there should be some way 
of finding out whether the child actually gets the thought. 
In some cases, perhaps, just the reading of the lesson for 
pleasure is sufficient. and often the teacher can tell from 
the way the children look and act whether they are getting 
the story. But there are ways of supplying motives more 
vital and ways of finding out more accurately the results 
of the silent reading. One year when my pupils were 
reading “The Early Cavemen,” they re-read the chapter 
telling about the flood silently to find out how to tell the 
story on the sand-table. I have had my pupils read a 
description of particular birds before taking an excursion, 
so that we might be more able to know those birds. I 
have had them read stories with the purpose of dramatiza- 
tion, the purpose of the first reading sometimes being to 
find out if the story is a good one to play, followed by a re- 
reading to see what characters are needed in the play, 
and very likely this would be followed by other re-readings 
to see how many acts are needed in the play and just what 
should be made to happen in each act. 

It is a good thing to have the children prepare a reading 
lesson just for the purpose of reading it at home. This 
not only gives the child experience in reading, but it should 
make the parents more interested in their child’s reading 
and more helpful in advising him. 

At the very beginning of the second year it is well to 
place where the children can get them, a variety of books 
which are suitable to children of this age, and I have 
found a period of thirty minutes a week, just for the reading 
of these books, valuable. It gives the child the opportunity 
to choose books and stories for himself and centinued work 
of this sort, under the guidance of the teacher, makes the 
child more able to select the right sort of books. 
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January Paper Cutting Blackboard Border 


In the dark wintry days a bright border in the school- pink or white), the leaves of light green; the boxes, from 
room will help. The tulips and hyacinths are cut from gray construction paper with dark green lining. The 
bright colored construction paper, (red, yellow, lavender, boxes are placed about eighteen inches apart. 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher V 


A Monthly Department Conducted by Marion Paine Stevens 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 


Contest Letters 


Primary EpucarTIon offers a prize of $2 each month for 
the best letter sent in on a specified subject. 
Subject for April: “A Blackboard Game.” 


Letter due by January 15. 


Subject for May: “The Kind of Arithmetic Recitation 
My Class Likes Best.” 

(Give grade of class. Tell in the last paragraph why you 
think the class likes best the kind of recitation you describe.) 


Letter due by February 15. 


Address all contest letters or letters of any kind about 
arithmetic to 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Care of Prmmary EDUCATION, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


Seat Work 


The Between-Recitation Period 


Between-recitation periods are necessary in most primary 
schools. For a part of the day there must be group work, 
in order to get good results in the required formal subjects. 
This means that half or two-thirds of the class group must 
work for several hours a week at some unsupervised task, 
and in such a manner that the work of the reciting group 
is not disturbed. 

Unquestionably the seatwork in many schools does 
more harm than good. Bad working habits are required 
which must be broken up later; and much distaste for 
school develops as children dawdle over time-killing, use- 
less work which leads them nowhere. 

It is equally true that properly managed seat-work can be 
a great force for progress. There is chance for growth in 
power and independence, when a task must be faced alone 
with no change for expert assistance. There is also an 
advantage in having no one to say, “Hurry!” The slow 
child, especially, when he must take part in mass work 
with others, often realizes his lack; but when working alone 
he can take, not the average pace, but the pace he himself 
requires, and in this way he regains needed confidence in 
his abilities. The bright child, too, who is often held back 
at recitation time, goes to his seat-work with the knowledge 
that he can advance as fast as he will, because he is to 
work alone. He thus avoids, for a part of the day at least, 
the boredom of #olding himself back when he is able to 
advance. 

What is the difference between good and bad seat-work? 
What can we do to improve the quality of our own, so that 
our pupils will gain the just-named advantages and avoid 
the pitfalls? 

e subject is too large a one for brief discussion. I 
shall take up, therefore; but one phase of the question. 
It is this: 

Why must a whole group of children at their seats be 
doing the same thing at the same time? Probably two-thirds 
of all seat-work is conducted according to this plan. Is it 
because it is easier, or because we have not thought about 
ok pone d of variation? For surely all the children 
Ww not be likely to want to do exactly the same thing 
all at once, if we should give them a choice of activity. 

It is doubtless true that with very large classes and small 
ney uniformity is desirable much of the time. But with 

more fortunately situated, who have uncrowded 
school-rooms and who are supplied with a proper-variety 
of occupational work and shelves upon which to keep it — 
do not such teachers Gwe to their pupils the deivllene of 


choice when their “between-recitation time” or, as my 
own pupils call it, their “free time,” comes? 

And what are some of the occupations which such shelves 
might contain, or which children could keep in their desks 
for the free periods? I mention only those which come 
under the head of arithmetic. 


Montessori Apparatus 


There are first certain parts of the apparatus developed 
by Madam Montessori, who has always advocated choice 
of occupation as an educational necessity. These are: 

1 The Long Stair—a set of rods of varying lengths 
and divided into equal sections. 

2 The geometric forms to draw around and color. 

3 The sandpaper numbers. 

4 The tablets of weights. 

5 The Notation Board —a counting case with sliding 
shelves, containing cards from which figures from 1 to 1000 
can be made. 

Says Madame Montessori upon this matter of choice as a 
factor in rapid mental development: 


“One practical advantage of our methods that has already been 
established is the ability to deal with many children in different stages 
of development. In our first House of Childhood we had, at the 
same time, children of two and one half years, who made use of only 
the simplest of the sense exercises, and children of five years or more, 
who, because of their intellectual development, were able to enter @ 
few months later the third elementary grade of the public schools. 
Each one of these children perfected himself independently, and went 
forward according to the individual force that lay within him. Such 
a method would greatly simplify the problem of country schools and 
schools in little towns, where it is not possible to have a great number 
of classes and where one teacher takes charge of a whole school.” 


Self-verifying Seat-work 


Simple card work to teach the combinations may be made 
self verifying. Stiff cards like the following: 


| stag 


with the proper answer placed upon the piece cut out on 
an angle, may be matched together. Each piece should be 
of a different shape from the rest. A similar set may be 
made with: group pictures above and the combination 
below — the answer cut out as in the illustration. These 
would be simpler than the first described, because children 
could count the objects in the picture.and so get the correct 
answer. » Pu 

Any number of such self-verifying games may be devel- 
oped by the resourceful teacher. And remember that you 
need only make a few of each kind, if children are to choose 
what they will do. 











A “‘Peck’’ of Trouble 


This consists of numbered blocks which must be ar- 
ranged in the box so that the diagonals and straight lines 
add up to 23. It is great fun for bright children of seven 
or eight. 


Marble Games 


A number offmarblefgames may be made with af few 
i of wood. One in great favor is called “Spin 


Around.” Numbered holes are cut in a wooden saucer- - 


shaped piece of wood. With a spinner, a group of marbles 
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are shot toward the holes. The score is the total of all 
the numbers attached to the holes where marbles fall. 


Magnetic Jack Straws 


Two or three children often enjoy playing this game 
quietly and keeping score. The straws count according to 
colors. 


Other Games 


Lotto, Parchesi, Dominoes, Ring-a-peg, and Conette are 
five games which are splendid for first and second grade 
occupation work. 


Toy Money 


Preparing toy money for a store gives an impulse toward 
good figure making. Boxes of toy money are often chosen 
by the children for occupation work. They seem to enjoy 
piling coins of equal value together, and sometimes they sit 
for a long time and make change all by themselves over, 
and over. 


We might easily devise a much longer list. Any of the 
usual occupations are good if given only when children 
choose them. It may be exactly what a certain child needs 
to sit and prick out a number on a sheet of paper. It may 
be a bore to a second, and an object of loathing to a third. 
Given freedom of choice and even the much-abused peg 
and lentil work finds a place. 

The children will surely develop more rapidly if working 
at what they need, rather than what the teacher, in her 
rotation of occupations, selects for the day. Can we find 
out'jwhat they need in any more certain way than by 
allowing them during at least a part of their seat-work 
time, to choose what they will do? 


CONTEST LETTERS 
Subject: Seat-work (The Between-Recitation Period) 


Study as a Seat Work Device 
(Prize Letter) 


We all know the value of forming the right kind of 
habits while young. Then why not begin to form correct 
habits of study while the pupils are in the primary grades? 
In arithmetic the pupil must not only know “How” but 
“When” to use the :undamentals. He must be given the 
ability to use these processes in the solution of problems 
he will meet in life. This can be accomplished only by 
giving many and varied real (é. e., based upon familiar 
situations) concrete problems. 

The seat-work for arithmetic in the primary grades should 
develop the ability to select the proper process or method 
of solution. In the second grade we have a twenty minute 
study period each day. A list of from five to eight concrete 
problems based on the various activities of the pupils is 
placed on the board. In the solution of these the pupils 
tell how they get the answer. For instance: Mary paid 
2 cents for that pencil. She could buy 10 + 2=5 pencils 
with 10 cents. 

At first the pupils need considerable help, so we go over 
the list orally first. As soon.as a child shows he can do 
without this help he is promoted to the A Class. This 
group works without the oral help and also without sticks 
or other counters, but the slower group is helped until 
everyone is able to work independently. 

I have achieved good results by the use of this and the 
children enjoy it. In fact, they consider any other form 
of seat-work suited only to the first grade, 


Giapys A. RISDEN 
= - Vermilion, Ohio 
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Block Work 


On large Jpieces of paper I draw designs made from 
blocks about one inch square. I cut and place in envelopes 
plain white blocks the size of those in the design. Each 
child is given the large sheet, a box of colors and an enve- 
lope of blocks. The blocks are colored and placed on the 
blocks in the design. 

This makes very instructive busy work, as it teaches 
color ,and position. 

M. Louise McEwen 


Fraser, Pa. 





Simple Seat Work for Beginners 


In a primary“schoolroom containing from fifty to sixty 
pupils,with the greatef part of them beginners, “Seat-work” 
is a very interesting subject to the teacher. 

There is so very little that a child five or six years oflage 
can do, or is even willing to try to do, when left to hi 4 
while the teacher goes on with other work, that, naturally, 
she is on the lookout for practical suggestions along]jthat 
line. 

During the past month, we have used the following seat- 
work which, though exceedingly simple, has proved very 
helpful. 4 

After teaching the children to make a figure or a letter 
on the blackboard, they were given paper and pencil and 
encouraged to make them at their seats. 

Sometimes they are sent to a table and given pegs with 
which to form the letter or figure, or possibly a short 
sentence; and sometimes we use plasticine. which the 
children enjoy rolling and forming into shape. 

Stick laying is enjoyed very much, also parquetry blocks, 

b y which so many beautiful figures can be made. These 
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= will keep the children busy during a period occasion- 
‘y- . 

Simple drawings were developed from the circle. 
Spools were given the children with which to draw the 
circle. 

A beautiful leaf can be picked up now on the way to 
school and at a stated time during the day it can be 
traced and colored. 

As the children advance in their studies, the problem 
of seat-work is more easily solved. 

For instance: 

Simple paper folding and cutting. 

Knitting through a spool or with needles. 

Number work. 

Writing sentences from reading lesson. 

Copying from blackboard. 

Drawing some object in the room. 

Whenever possible seat-work should be related to the 
recitation work. 

All work should be examined and commented upon, if 
possible to do so. 

ADA SELSER, 


Mercersburg, Pa. 


Writing the Hard Tables 


The most useful seatwork I have found for third and 
fourth grades in arithmetic is writing the “hard tables” — 
seven, eight, nine, eleven, twelve and fifteen — from mem- 
ory. This work helps in neatness, precision and correct 
figure making, besides fixing the combinations firmly in 
the memory. Moreover, since the pupil has to stop often 
at first to think out the correct answer, the finger muscles 
do not get cramped. 

We do this once a week as a review, one division busy 
at it while the other has quick oral work. We omit the 
tens, which is “too easy” and add the fifteens, which is 
a very useful table to know. 

LILLIAN OFFUTT, 


State Industrial School, Lancaster, Mass. 


Seed Work 


For seat-work in the primary grades during the between- 
recitation, I have found that corn, pumpkin seeds, sun- 
flower seeds, or small colored sticks can be used and are 
very useful. 

In the first grade these may be used to outline number 
forms, the number first being made on a large sheet of 
paper and the objects laid on the mark to form the outline. 
Soon the pupil will be able to make the outline with the 
objects and without the aid of the marks. 

When teaching the combinations for seat-work these 
objects may again be used with the aid of small pieces of 
cardboard having the +, — and = signs upon them. 
The combinations are then put on the board and the pupils 
at their seats use groups of objects te represent the numbers. 
In this way number value is learned. 

If the seeds or pieces of wood used are dyed some bright 
color the work is all the more interesting to children. 


E.cIA REESE, 
Maynard, Iowa 


Dressing Soldier Men 


May I offer a suggestion for seat-work (the between- 
recitation period)? 

In to-day’s lesson we had a card shower. Six-year-olds 
gleefully dodged cardboard squares on which were 
written number combinations — veterans and brand new 
recruits. Recruits were in the majority. 

I called for a few tested veterans, then named “those 
newly enlisted in the service. All too soon the clock held 
up its hands in pointed warning. 

Primer class members, cheeks flushed with fun and 
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exercise. hurried to their seats. In their hands were 
tightly clasped cards won in the scramble. 

Pins, wool, needles and brightly colored silkine awaited 
them. Then followed such a pricking with pins and a 
plying of needles! The treasured cards were carefully 
outlined. 

“What is the primer class doing?” you ask. 

“Why, don’t you know, we’re puttin’ dresses on our 
soldier men.” 

Etta RITER, 


° Rapid City, Manitoba 


Story Puzzles 


This plan has been used successfully in my second grade. 

Cut out colored pictures, full of action, that appeal to 
children, from magazines. Write on cardboard a simple 
story about the picture, being careful to use only such 
words as children have mastered in reading. Cut sentences 
apart and in halves. 

Place these strips with the picture in a large envelope, 
writing the name of story on the outside. 

Quite a number can be prepared in a short time and the 
interest of the children — for they seem to never tire of 
these “story puzzles” — will fully repay any time or labor 
expended. 

It is also stimulating to “slow” readers. 


LauRA F. EGERTON, 
Asheville, N.C. 


Calendar Numbers 


Cut the figures from old calendar sheets. It is better 
to use only large ones, say two inches square. The children 
are all glad to bring these from home and usually school- 
rooms are furnished with advertising calendars. 

Mount the numbers on pieces of heavy drawing paper, 
43 by 3 inches. Make a set for each pupil. 

On the first day, shuffle the numbers from 1 to 10 of each 
set. Let each child lay in order on his desk. If he arranges 
them correctly, he may have the numbers from 10 to 15, 
or possibly 20, the next day to arrange in order, from 
20 to 30 the next, and so on. 

In making the numbers beyond 31 (the limit of the 
calendar figures) make required numbers by putting two 
numbers together, as 3 and a 2 to make 32, etc. 

I have found this a very effective method in teaching 
recognition of numbers to very little children. 


IRENE BIDWELL, 
Kaukauna, W1s. 





The Child Next Door 


The child next door has a wreath on her hat, 
Her afternoon frock sticks out like that, 
All soft and frilly; 
She doesn’t believe in fairies at all 
(She told me over the garden wall)— 
She thinks they’re silly. 


The child next door has a watch of her own, 

She has shiny hair and her name is Joan 
(Mine’s only Mary), 

But doesn’t it seem very sad to you 

To think that she never her whole life through 
Has seen a fairy? 


— From “ Fairies and Chimneys.” Rose Fyleman 
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Talks for Mothers and Teachers 


IV 


Rose Speight 
Anemic, Nervous Children 


LL children need proper food, good care, exercise 
and love, and with these things most of them 


will thrive, but some little unfortunates come 

into the world handicapped with inherited, or- 
ganic weaknesses, or deformities, or with poor blood 
and weak nervous systems, and these, above all others, 
need a double share of loving, guiding and protecting. 
We teachers recognize in them the nervous and anemic 
pupils, thin, pale, purple-lipped and weak, one type of 
which is always backward in both work and play, and 
the other type of which although just as weak physically, 
seems to possess mental strength and alertness far too 
great for their bodily strength. 

Both types present serious problems to both teachers 
and mothers and together we should carefully consider 
their many special needs, and endeavor in every way 
to supply them in order that these weak little individuals 
may get a chance to develop sufficent health, strength, 
and mentality to win in their hard, uphill fight. Their 
many needs can be learned through their endless cry for 
more nourishing food, more sleep, more patience than 
their healthier brothers and sisters require. And, dear 
mothers and fellow teachers, it is but just that we put 
forth every effort to answer their cry, for they were cheated 
at the start of life and it is our duty to help them balance 
their account and get a chance to catch up with the rest. 

Their first need is proper care in the home, and the mother 
who does not wish to see her thin, pale, delicate little five- 
year-old grow up a nervous, anemic wreck, a tuberculosis 
victim, or one of our hundreds of sufferers from gland, 
throat, eye or heart diseases must exercise energy, caution 
as to proper diet, sleep, fresh air and recreation in caring 
for her child. The control of disease lies in the home, 
and mothers should recognize their responsibility and 
endeavor to inform themselves so as to fulfill their duty. 

In the articles on Children’s Meals which have appeared 
in previous issues I have endeavored to list foods that will 
supply the every need of the growing child, but an extra 
glass of milk, an extra egg, beef extract, or sweet chocolate, 
with plenty, yes, plenty of fruit, cereals and bread and 
butter are required to build up the rapidly exhausted 
nerve cells of the restless, “fidgeting” nervous child. Re- 
member too, that leafy vegetables, such as lettuce, chard, 
spinach, and cabbage contain the “vitammines” or grow- 
ing elements essential to normal growth and development. 
Then such nerve builders as the cereals and fruits, such 
blood builders as milk and eggs, and such bone and muscle 
builders as good soups, some meat, cheese and vegetables, 
must be supplied. Never stint these nervous children, but 
keep too much sweets and heavy fatty foods away from 
them. 

And again the warning: Never allow those little systems 
to become clogged up with food which will burden the 
blood with refuse which it will try to throw off by filling 
up eye, ear, or throat glands, of causing skin eruptions, 
abscesses or boils. Plain foods and an occasional reliable 
cathartic, as the never failing vegetable oils — Castor or 
olive oil — will do more toward keeping down the redundant 
glands of these anemic children than any amount of surgery. 
Then let strict care that our sickly children eat plenty of 
the right kind of,food be our first duty in our attempt to 
bring them uptothenormal standard. == 
ta More sleep than the average child requires is their next 
need, and a hard need it is to satisfy, for never were there 
such “night owls” or such lovers of evening fun as these 
little ones who need every minute of ten or eleven hours 
of[sleep. They should sleep in a well ventilated room, 


and at an early age should become accustomed to plenty 
of cool, fresh air. 

Nervous children are very susceptible to fright and 
worry, and no frightful stories, family sorrows, or worries 
should be told to them. We do not realize at what an 
early age tender-hearted little children begin to fret over 
family troubles, and to puzzle over problems far beyond 
their years. Many of them cry for hours at night over 
the horrors of death, fearing that it may snatch parents 
or brothers or sisters. A beautiful view of death should 
be presented to these children and a faith instilled into 
their hearts that will enable them, at a very young age, 
to calm foolish fears. Extremely active imaginations, 
such as nervous children often possess, when undirected, 
often lead them on to a mental state detrimental to their 
nervous systems and general health. 

Being put to bed alone in the dark is another horror of 
childhood, and tears, sleeplessness, nervousness and irrita- 
bility its results. A pleasant story, the evening prayers, 
a low song, and companionship until the child is asleep 
will remove such fears and produce the long, quiet rest 
that is absolutely essential to proper development. Doing 
all these things for a child of course takes time and patience, 
but the reward is certain and the habit of going to sleep 
early and of enjoying unbroken rest must be formed, no 
matter how much patience and tenderness is required. 
The child need not be “petted” or “spoiled.” In fact, 
firmness with these children, above all others, is very 
necessary, but it must be a firmness tempered with infinite 
patience. 

The next need of our delicate children is plenty of exercise 
in the open air. Too often these are the very children who 
stand by and watch the others play, but do not care 
to participate in the games themselves, either because of 
lack of interest, shyness or physical weakness. Interest 
must be aroused, shyness overcome, and activities in- 
dulged in suited to their condition. Playing with other 
children and forming companionships through such acti- 
vities is for their best interest, and the mother who keeps 
her children away from others of their age, and who keeps 
them from healthy outdoor activities, invites physical 
and mental weaknesses. We were created to associate 
with our fellow-creatures, and we find that loneliness and 
inactivity are the greatest of disease bidders. 

The first type of nervous children which we mentioned 
were those who are far too ambitious for their physical 
strength, and far “too old for their years.” Their nervous 
systems are so easily stimulated that they can accomplish 
wonders for a time and show remarkable brilliancy, but 
in a short time the system is exhausted and in the weak 
state which follows all interest and ambition are gone. 
« Although it is a pleasure to watch their good work in 
school, and their readiness to help at home, we must re- 
member that their over-active nervous systems are very 
tricky, and we must endeavor to keep all their activities 
within their capabilities. It is well to make them plan 
their work and play time and then train them to follow 
their plan, for system is one of their greatest needs. Do 
not keep continually telling them that they are a 
too much, or that too much sewing will make them ill, 
but rather emphazise the other side: that exercise will 
make them strong and playing will keep them cheerful 
and merry. Let them early learn the lesson that those 
who play hardest are usually the ones who work hardest. 

With the second type, those who are always delicate in 
health, and always backward in work or play, the problem 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Poster Picture V Winter Friends 


Kate Mann Franklin 


For directions see September issue, page 441 
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Friday Afternoon Story Hour V 


Alice E. Allen 








The City of Jaffa, the Ancient Port of Palesune 


The stories in this department are specially arranged to be told to 
the children, although, of course, they may be read, if preferred. 
Where they are long, as in the case of the following, they are divided 
into parts, one to be used each week of the month. The poems may 
be learned by the children, or if some of them are too difficult, they 
may be read and talked over. Sometimes the stories—all or in 
part — and the poems that tell a story, may be played by the children. 
Use as many additional pictures as possible. The children will enjoy 
making themselves into little tableaux suggested by the pictures. 
Use all the good victrola records you can get hold of. Stories, pictures, 
poems, plays and songs are chosen to suggest and inspire good cheer, 
bravery, heroism, sacrifice and patriotism at this time when these 
characteristics are so much needed. 


Stories of Richard Lion Heart 
First Week 
THE CRUSADE 


I should like to say that I do not, myself, think that the time for 
Crusades is over! — Edward Everett Hale, in “ Boys’ Heroes” 


Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 

With the Cross of Jesus 
Going on before! — Hymn 


That little town of Bethlehem, where Christ was born, 
lay close to the City of Jerusalem, in the Land of Palestine, 
in the great country of Asia. 

If the mountains round about Jerusalem could talk, 
they could tell many stories. They could tell about King 
Solomon in all his glory. They could tell about King 
Nebuchadnezzar, who carried away the people to Babylon, 
where they could no longer sing, because they were so 
homesick for their beloved home-city — Jerusalem. Those 
very mountains saw the birth of Christ. 

They watched Him walk up and down the street of Jeru- 
salem, doing kind things for everybody. The city belonged 
to Rome then. After Christ died, the mountains still 
watched the city. They saw it destroyed by one king, 
re-built by another, torn down again, built up again — 
on and on, through many years. 

Because the grave of Christ is said to be in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher, Jerusalem is called the Holy City. 

Soon after the death of Christ, Pilgrims came to Jeru- 
salem to visit His tomb. Years went by. But always 
the truth and beauty of His life became betterknown. So, 
always, larger and larger bands of these Christian Pilgrims 
came to Jerusalem. From far and near, over steep moun- 


tains, through dense forests, across stormy seas, 
on and on they came. Rich or poor, great or 
humble, all knelt before the tomb of Christ and 
laid there some costly gift, perhaps, or just a lily 
of the field. 

All were tired and footsore, many were weak 
and hungry, some were sick and faint. But 
when, after all their efforts, they reached the 
Holy City, they were often treated unkindly, 
even cruelly. For strange as it may seem, the 
Holy City did not belong any more to Christian 
people. It was now in the hands of Saracens 
and Turks. 

So, when the Pilgrims went their weary way 
back home, they told of the terrible hardships 
and sufferings they had endured, and of how 
they were treated in Jerusalem. These stories 
did not keep Christian Pilgrims away from the 
Holy City. Yearafter year, they made the long 
and dangerous journey. 

But after many years and many sad tales, the 
Christian countries of Europe began to wake up. 
Everyone began to think and talk and wonder 
and get excited and wish things were different. Monks 
and hermits began to go from place to place, preaching 
and praying. 

“Tt is not right!” they cried. “God knows it is not right 
that the Holy City of all the world, with its precious tomb 
and relics and memories, should be in the hands of Saracens 
and Turks who care nothing for these things! We are 
the ones who love it and prizeit. It should be ours. Let 
us raise money and armies and march to Jerusalem and 
take it from our enemies. Then the Holy City will 
be free to the Pilgrims. And Christian people will take 
care of its treasures.” 

All Europe was filled with great excitement and eager- 
ness and joy. People were willing to give money, time, 
their lives, if necessary, for this great and noble cause. So 
began what were called the Holy Wars. The Cross was 
chosen as the symbol. It shone upon the shoulders of 
the warriors. It blazed from their banners. It led and 
helped and inspired them often through long dark days 
of pain and sorrow. And because they fought for the 
Cross, they were called Crusaders, and the wars were 





-called the Crusades. 


Some day, you will read all about them. The first 
Crusade was successful in taking the Holy City away from 
the Saracens. How glad the countries of Europe were 
over this victory! But it wasn’t long before the Sara- 
cens took it back again. And the Holy Wars, or Crusades, 
wenton and on—eight of them in all, lasting many long years. 

One of them was known as “The Children’s Crusade,” 
It must have been ® strange, sad thing to see little boys 
drilling their little regiments, all wearing crimson Crosses, 
and saying they were going to take the Holy City. 

One of the leaders was a little French shepherd boy. 
In his coat of sheepskin, carrying a banner with a lamb 
on it, he went from place to place. His voice was hfgh 
and clear and sweet like his own shepherd’s pipe. When 
the children heard it, they clustered about him, and were 
wild to start with him. He gave them the Cross. So, 
singing and praying, marched away the little Crusaders, 
their shining faces set toward that far-off city, near which, 
long before, a little Child had been born ina manger. Th 
reached the sea-coast. But farther than that their lit 
army could not go. Of course, they were too small and 
weak to undertake such a great war. But it shows the 
goodness of their hearts and how brave and willing they 
were. And it stirred up the older people, you may be 
sure, and made them anxious to join the Crusades. 
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When you read all about the Crusades, you 
will see for yourself some of the reasons why 
they were not more successful. To begin with, 
such things as clothes, food, and water weren’t 
looked after as they should have been. The 
countries through which the Crusaders had to 
pass were often unhealthy and unfriendly, and 
there was much sickness and famine. Then, too, 
the Crusaders so often seemed to forget the 
greatness and glory of their cause. They quar- 
reld among themselves. They quarreled with 
other Christian countries. You will wonder 
why, with that great crimson Cross always 
shining over their heads, and that great good 
desire in their hearts, they should have wasted 
so much time and strength in such small quarrels 

You will wonder, too, why, when they did 
take a city, they could not agree as to which 
one of their number should rule it. While they 
wrangled over this, along would come a Saracen 
army and take it away from all of them. It 
doesn’t seem just strange to us, looking back 
from to-day on the Crusades, that they so 
often failed. 

But for all their mistakes, the Crusades were a great 
and wonderful movement — the highest the world had 
yet known — to make the world better. And it was the 
first time that the countries of Europe had banded them- 
selves together for any such great cause. And it is much 
better, you know, to try to do a great and good thing, 
and to fail doing it, than not to try it at all. 


To Wish You a Happy New YEAR 


To Our Flag 


O glorious Stars and Stripes, 
Clouded the sky, or clear, 

With all our little hearts, we wish 
For you A Happy YEAR! 


And through the years to come 
(What changes you will see!) 

May 1919 shine for you 
The Year of Victory!—A. E. A. 


This Year 


If we’d all think the kind things we could, 
If we’d all say the kind things we would, 
If we’d all do the kind things we should, 
The time would be short for unkind things, 
This year; 
If we’d all take, each day, of what gladness 
We had and help drive away sadness, 
There’d be no time at all just for badness, 
How very much better we’d find things, 
This year! — A. E. A. 


You and I 


The New Year like a child behaves, 
Within my door he stands, 

And laughs, and at me gaily waves 
His little hands. 


O bright-eyed stranger, sweet and gay, 
I’ll wish with my first kiss, 

That you and I along our way 
May always smile like this! — A. E. A. 


Little, Little New Year 


Little, little New Year, what do you bring? 
I bring pa a dozen months full of everything 
That will make you kind and sunny, that will help you live and grow, 
And give you hears of happiness wherever you may go! 
— Florence M. Osborne in Little Folks 


Turning Over a New Leaf 


The trees are bare, 
There’s not a new leaf anywhere, 
The green turned gold 
And fell last fall, and now are old — 
I’ll have to bring “ 
And turn my “new leaf” in the spring! 
— Charles S. Pratt in Little Folks 
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A Scene in Palestine 


Serving Tea 


(Lest we forget a little fun, now and then, this little play, with or 
without the serving of imaginary tea, is given. Let the children play 
it as they like. They may, of course, carry the linen, trays, silver, 
china, tea-pots, tea-kettles, tiles, etc. Or they may take these parts 
themselves, using any simple device of costume to transform them- 
selves. While some one recites the first three stanzas, they may act 
them out, all giving last verse as a sort of chorus, with gay little march 
At close, they may serve tea, if desired.) 


Now, what can cause the rustle within the linen chest? 
What makes such joyous bustle of tea-cloth and the rest? 
Why do the napkins hustle? The doilies, too, have pressed 
Away each tiniest wrinkle. Each tray-cloth looks her best 


O what can be the matter? The closet’s all a-whir, 
Just hear the silver clatter about the canister, 

Just hear the china chatter, all blue and lavender — 
A cup has lost its saucer — and that has upset her! 


Tea-kettles now come swarming; the chafing dishes smile 
Like winter sunbeams warming; and O, just see the while, 
All into line they’re forming — away, away they file, 

Led by the steaming tea-pots, each guarded by a tile. 


CHorvus 


To weak teas, to strong teas, as gay as troubadours, 
To oolong teas, to souchong teas, the dishes march in scores, 
A little sugar-tong tease — the cream-spoon he adores — 

Says everybody’s serving tea — and Happy New baa aay 


Second Week 


THE THIRD CRUSADE 


To-day, I’m going to tell you about the Third Crusade. 
It was a great plan, a great march, a great war — and 
a great failure. And its leader was one of the great men 
of history — Richard Lion Heart, King of England. 

Think how bold and fearless and strong Richard Lion 
Heart must have been—when so many men were valiant 
knights and mighty warriors—to have been called by so 
brave and fearless a name as Lion Heart. Some day, 
you will read all about him in Scott’s “Ivanhoe” and 
“Talisman.” You'll find he had many faults. But 
he was a great leader and a great soldier. And it is al- 
ways good to know about people who are unafraid and 
undismayed in times of great danger and peril. 

There were other leaders in the Third Crusade besides 
Richard Lion Heart. Indeed most of the countries of 
Europe were still anxious to take and keep the Holy City. 
But if it’s a long, long way to Jerusalem, to-day, with all 
our swift motors and railway-trains, steamships and air- 
planes, think what it must have been in those old days 
when the journey must be made on horseback, on foot, 
and in strange old ships, called galleys, which were worked 
by oars. 

"But the Crusaders set out with a great deal of courage, 
just the same—kings, knights, monks, hermits, men 
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January Flag Song 


Autce E. ALLEN 
Con moto 








CHANT 
et 


f 


A Jan breeze such good tidings bringing, - 
Came flying down the hills on its happy way, 
Set a chime of bells in their steeple swinging, 
Ringing out the message to the day. 
Caught a flash of Red and White and Blue on our schoolhouse near, 
Cried, “O Flag, that flies for liberty, 
A Happy Year to you! A Happy New Year! 


Frenca Fork Sono 


rit 


And now that grand old Flag on our schoolhouse blowing, 
Its Stars and Stripes unfurls with a purpose high, 
All its warmth and color the sunlight showing, 
Glowing bright and brave against the sky. 
Cries, “ Behold my Red and White and Blue—read their meaning clear; 
They will bring, through strife and victory, 
A Happy Year to you! A Happy New Year!” 


(That these words may fit, omit slur in fifth measure last slur in eleventh and the one in the thirteenth measure. Slur last two notes 


im nineteenth measure.) 


of all classes, even the women and little children. We 
are told in some of the quaint old tales that the women 
‘were a great help, too, at times, bringing water to the 
soldiers on the battle-fields. 

The knights wore so much armor that when we look 
at their pictures we wonder they could ever carry it — 
much less fight in it. They had strange helmets, shining 
Shields, cross-bows, battle-axes and swords. 

We are told that the battle-axe of Richard Lion Heart 
was so great and heavy that no one else could lift it. 
But he knew well how to wield it. And he knew well, too, 
how to use his cross-bow and sword. A knight, at that 
time, thought as much of his trusty sword as if it had been 
4 person. In fact, he often did give it a name of its own. 

Besides his sword, there were three things dear to the 
heart of every knight. One was his horse. Richard Lion 
Heart had a splendid horse. It was a graceful, Spanish 
creature, with “pricked-up ears and high neck.” It was 
“of great height, with broad breast, solid haunches, 
and wide hoofs”—just the kind of horse a king going 
to war would be proud to ride. Many poems and stories 
have been written about these wonderful old battle- 
horses. 

Then a knight loved his hound, or hounds, which went 
‘with him to the hunt. To hunt, you know, was one of 
a knight’s greatest pleasures. In old pictures, the knight 
is often shown with his faithful dog beside him. 

The third thing a knight wanted always near at hand 
‘was his hawk or falcon. These birds were so trained that 
hey would fly from the knight’s hand, attack other birds 


in the air, and bring them to earth. Hawking, or fal- 
conry, was a great sport with King Richard. In old 
pieces of tapestry, we see the knight carrying the hawk 
on his wrist. It wore a funny head-piece called a “hood.” 
When the hawk was set free, its hood was taken off. Often, 
the “fair ladies,” who went with the “brave knights,” 
carried hawks, too. 

You would think that such sports as these would be 
giuen up while the knight went to war. But it seems 
that the hawks were sometimes taken along with their 
master, so that he might have a little sport, now and then, 
between battles. 

Well, Richard Lion Heart and his great army started 
for the Holy City. He went most-of the way by sea. 
He stopped for several things —to get married, for one; 
to sink a Saracen ship for another. When he arrived at 
one of the Saracen cities, he found a great battle already 
going on. He plunged into the fight and won. a great 
victory. 

Now, the Saracen leader, Saladin, was a great ruler 
and general, himself. He rebuked his soldiers severely 
for letting the army of Richard defeat them. He was 
not used to seeing his mighty Saracen hosts defeated. 

“Why did you not stand your ground?” he demanded. 

“Sir,” cried the leader of the Saracen hosts, “there 
is among the English a man greater than any man we have 
ever met before. He charges before the rest. He is first 
everywhere, He is a most brave and excellent soldier. 
No one can resist him. No one can escape him. They 
call him ‘Melech Ric!” (That meant King Richard.) 
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Such a king as this King Richard seems born to 
command the whole earth. What, then, could 
we do more against so great and strong a force?” 

If this is what King Richard’s enemies 
thought about him, you will know how his own 
knights and soldiers loved him and followed gladly 
wherever heled. Here is a little story about one 
of them, and how he saved King Richard’s life. 

Richard Lion Heart, although he was so strong 
and brave, often makes us think of a boy who 
wants and will have his own way. He was very 
fond, as I told you, of hawking. And one day, 
in the midst of his: battles, he wanted to go 
hawking. 

“It is not wise, your majesty,” said his 
knights. “The enemy is on all sides.” 

But for all that, King Richard went hawking. 
Of course, a few of his soldiers went along. 
After awhile, he grew weary of the sport, sat 
down, and fell asleep. Almost at once, up stole 
a few Turks. Richard was awake at once, his 
hand on his trusty sword. The Turks seemed 
frightened and ran away. Richard Lion Heart 
followed. This was just what they wanted him 
to do. For they led him on to a larger body of 
Turks all ready to capture or kill him. Richard 
Lion Heart found himself with cruel faces and 
sharp weapons on all sides of him. It would 
have gone hard, indeed, with King Richard, but 
just then up came a few of his soldiers. One of 
them ran forward brandishing his sword. 

“T am the king,” he cried; “I am the king!” 

Of course, the Turks did not know the real king. So 
they turned from Richard to this brave, unselfish soldier 
of his, who was ready to give up his life for his king. He 
tried, with some of his troops, to find and release his friend, 
but he could not. 

One day, Richard heard that Saladin’s troops had taken 
the City of Joppa. With fifty knights, Richard set out 
in galleys to that city. Still far from shore, he saw the 
Saracen flag floating over the city. 

Into the waves dashed Richard Lion Heart. He was 
followed by his eager knights. We read that the Saracens 
were as thick as flies on the shore. But with battle-axe 
and sword, Richard made his way straight through them. 
He rushed up the steps into the City. 

“St George!” he cried, “St. George!” 

This was the great battle cry of the English armies. 

“Tt is King Richard — Richard Lion Heart!” cried the 
Saracens. 

Away and away they fled, even their leader, Baldwin, 
putting spurs to his horse. Down came the Saracen flag. 
Up flew the English. 

But Saladin wasn’t the man to flee far. Next morn- 
ing, there he was back, with his army, at the very gates 
of the city. 

A soldier rushed into King Richard’s tent. 
badly frightened. 

“The Saracens are here,” he cried. 
from them.” 

Quick and strong and sure came the answer of Richard 
Lion Heart. 

“Hold thy peace!” he cried. “Shall not a Christian 
host drive back a Saracen?” 

We read that no one was allowed to breathe a word 
that sounded like fear. When you stop to think of it, 
though, it needed a Lion Heart that day not to fear. For 
we read that the Saracens had seven thousand men, and 
Richard but a small number. And of his knights, but 
seventeen had horses. Richard, himself, was without 
helmet or shield. 

But he had a plan in his head and any amount of pluck 
in his heart. This is what we read he did. He had each 
knight kneel on one knee, cover himself with his shield, 
and point his lance outward. Between each two knights, 
protected by their shields, he put two archers with cross- 


He was 


“We cannot escape 








, St. Stephen’s Gate, Jerusalem 
(Copyrighc, 1918, Interna.ional Film Service) 


bows. Now, try as they would, the Saracens could not 
break this formation. And their arrows fell harmless, 
glancing off the shields of the knights. At the same time, 
they were unprotected themselves. In the midst of it 
all, was Richard, fierce and strong asa lion. 

“The first man to break line and flee will be killed,” 
he cried. 

You may be sure none of Richard Lion Heart’s men 


But the Saracens went. And the city of Joppa was 
in Christian hands. 


When Banners are Waving 


When banners are waving, 
And lances a-pushing, 
When captains are shouting, 
And war-horses rushing, 
When cannon are roaring. 
And hot bullets flying, 
He that would honor win 
Must not fear dying. 


The trumpets from turrets high 
Loudly are braying, 
The steeds for the onset 
Are snorting and neighing, 
As waves in the ocean 
The dark plumes are dancing, 
As stars in the bright sky 
The helmets are glancing. — Sel. 


The Cavalier s Song 


A steed! A steed of matchless speed, 
A sword of metal keen, 

All else to noble hearts is dross, 
All else on earth is mean. 


_ The neighing of the war-horse proud, 
The rolling of the drum, 
The clangor of the trumpet loud, 
Be sounds from heaven that come. 


Our business is like men to fight 
And hero-like to die! — William Motherwell 
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The War Horse’ 


The fiery courser, when he hears from far 
The sprightly trumpets and the shouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears and trembling with delight 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promised fight. 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclined, 
Ruffles at speed and dances in the wind. 
Eager he stands — then, starting with a bound, 
He turns the turf and shakes the solid ground; 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow, 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe! 
— John Dryden, from Virgil 


A Falcon 


My princess of thecloud . . . ; 

My ifar-eyed queen of the winds — thou that canst soar 
Beyond the morning-lark, and howsoe’er 

Thy quarry wind and wheel, swoop down upon him, 
Eagle-like, lightning-like, strike, make his feathers 
Glance in mid-heaven! 


My brave bird, my noble falcon, 
My comrade of the house and of the field. 
— Tennyson, in “The Falcon” 


A Hawking Party in the Olden Times 


Hark, hark, the merry warder’s horn, 
Far o’er the wooded hills is borne, 
And then out breaks a general din, 
From those without as those within, 
Upon the terrace steps are seen 

In such a bright array. 


The kenneled hound’s long bark is heard, 

The falconer talking to his bird, 

The neighing steeds, the angry word 
Of grooms impatient there. 

But soon the bustle is dismissed, 

The falconer sets on every wrist 

A hooded hawk that’s stroked and kissed 
By knight and lady fair. 


And sitting in their saddles free, 
The brave, the fair of high degree, 
Forth ride, a gallant company, 
Each with a bird on hand. 
And falconers with their hawking gear 
And other birds bring up the rear, 
And country-folk from far and near 
Fall in and join the band. 


And merrily thus in shine and shade 

Gay glancing through the forest glade, 

On rides the noble cavalcade 
To moorlands wild and gray, 

And then the noble sport is high, 

The jess is loosed, the hoods thrown by, 

And “Lourre!” the jolly falconers cry, 

And wheeling round the falcons fly, 
Impatient of their prey. — Mary Howitt 


Third Week 
THE CAPTURE OF RICHARD LION HEART 


It does seem that Richard Lion”Heart’s Crusade should 
have been a success. Perhaps, if he could have led it all 
by himself, in his own wonderful dashing, daring way, 
it might have been. As it was, often sick, often hindered 
by other leaders — some of them probably jealous of him — 
hearing bad news of his throne, at last he made a truce 
with his great enemy, Saladin. We read it was to last 
“three years, three months, three weeks, three days 
and three hours.” The Christians held two cities of the 
Holy Land. And the Pilgrims were promised they might 
visit the Holy City in peace and safety. 

But Richard’s lion heart was sad. Jerusalem, that 
radiant city of his dreains, was still in the hands of his 
enemies. Gladly would he have given his life to take it. 
We are told that once he found himself on a high hill above 
the city, where he could see it nestled in its green valley, 
its temple gleaming in the sun. Richard Lion Heart turned 
away his eyes. 

“T am unworthy!” he cried. “I am unworthy to look 
upon thee, O Jerusalem! I, Richard Lion Heart, have 
failed to take thee from the enemy! I have feiled to un- 
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furl above thee the banner that is mine — and thine — 
the banner of the Cross!” 

So, sadly, but hoping to come again at the end of three 
years, Richard Lion Heart began his long journey back 
to England. 

It was a dangerous journey for him to take. One way 
and another, he had made many great and powerful enemies. 
But he hoped to get safely home without running into 
any of them. ; 

Almost the first thing that happened was a shipwreck. 
And when he found himself on land, it wasn’t “safe on 
land,” at all. It was a most unfriendly coast. The 
Governor of that very district was offended because of 
something he thought Richard had done, which really 
he hadn’t done at all. And those higher in power than 
the governor all hated him for one reason or another. 

But Richard put a bold face on the matter. 

“We will make ourselves look as much like Pilgrims as 
possible,” he told Baldwin, one of his companions. 

So they both put on Pilgrim costumes. Richard’s 
beard had grown long. He didn’t look much like the 
King of England. 

“Go to the Governor, Baldwin,” he said. “Give him 
this ring, and ask him for safe passport through this 
country.” 

Baldwin set out. 
Governor. 

“Will your excellency give two Pilgrims safe passport 
through your country?” he asked. “Here is a gift for 
you,” he added, dropping the ring into the Governor’s 
hand. 

It caught the light, and its great red gem flashed like 
fire. 

“Who are you?” he asked. He picked up the ring 
between his thumb and forefinger and gazed at it wonder- 
ingly. “And how did you come by this beautiful ruby?” 

“T am Baldwin,” said the messenger. “The ring be- 
longs to my companion, Hugh. He is a merchant.” 

“Seems to me I know this gem,” said the Governor. 
He turned the ring this way and that, that its color might 
delight his eyes. “It is a wonderful jewel.” 

“Tt is, your excellency,” said Baldwin, wishing with 
allhis heart that Richard had sent a less costly gift. 

“Such a jewel belongs to a king,” said the Governor. 
“And to but one king — Richard of England. Tell your 
royal master to come to me. It shall be in peace and 
safety.” 

Richard did not believe much in the Governor’s “peace 
and safety.” He thought the best thing to do was to 
escape as quickly and quietly as he could. 

The Governor did not try to stop Richard. But in a 
near-by province he had a brother, also a Governor. To 
him he sent word that Richard of England was near. 

Now, this second Governor had in his service a man 
named Roger, who had come from the king’s own country, 
and spoke the king’s own language. 

“Go from inn to inn,” the Governor commanded Roger, 
“until you find the king. Bring him to me and I will 
give you a great reward.” 

Roger had never seen the king, but he had heard much 
about him and his wonderful deeds. In his heart he 
loved him. By and by, he found a man of so great size, 
with such mighty arm and fearless face, that he was sure 
it was the king. When he spoke, Roger knew it was. 

“My master seeks for you,” he cried. “But I—I 
am your friend. Take my horse and flee from this un- 
friendly country.” 

So, once more, Richard escaped. With him went one 
knight and a boy who spoke the language of the countries 
through which they must pass. 

It was a thoughtless act of this same boy that led to the 
arrest of Richard. 

After a long journey, being hungry, Richard gave him 
some coins and sent him to the market-place of the town 
to buy food. 

Like any boy unused to so much money, this boy jingled 


He came into the presence of the 
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his pocketful of coins, and brought out a handful of the 
pretty golden things to show off. 

“Your master must be very rich,” said some one. 

a Indeed, yes,” said the boy. “He has plenty more like 
ese.” 

That set people thinking and talking, you may be sure. 
And before long, Richard found himself surrounded by 
memies. He fought as well and bravely as he could, but 
he could not hold out against so many. 

“I will surrender — but only to your king,” he cried. 

When the king of that country came, he proved to be 
Leopold of Austria, one of Richard’s bitterest enemies. 





And there were many others that wanted Richard out 
of the way — Philip of France, his own brother John, and 
ven stronger rulers and kings. So, ina short time, Richard 

nJHeart was cast into a gloomy prison somewhere in 
Austria. 


God Save Our King 


God save our gracious King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save the King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King. 


O Lord our God, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall; 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On Thee our hearts we fix — 

God save us all] 


Thy choicest gifts in store, 
_ On him be pleased to pour, 
WlLong may he reign. 
May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the King! — Henry Carey 
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Fourth Week 


THE RESCUE OF RICHARD LION HEART 


There is such a pretty story told of the rescue of Richard 
Lion Heart that while it is probably just a story, I’m going 
to tell it to you. 

In those old days, there were bands of singers and players 
who went about the country. They were called minstrels. 
Some of them were called troubadours. Often, they 
made up their own words and sang them to lute or 
harp. We have some of the songs yet. They are all about 
wars and heroes, castles, swords, lords, lutes and lady- 
loves. Some of them are quaint and pretty. Everyone 
was glad to see a Minstrel coming. 

There was so much war and sorrow all the time, his song 
was.a good thing to hear. 

In the happy days, before the war, King Richard, him- 
self, had made songs, singing them to his lute. He had 
a favorite minstrel, named Blondel, who used to sing with 
him. 

Now that the king was somewhere in prison and no 
one could find out where, Blondel was very sad and lonely. 
He could scarcely sing the songs he and the king had sung 
together. They made his heart ache. He tried to think 
of some way he could do something for the king he had 
so loved. At last, a plan came to him. Hard as it would 
be to carry it out, he decided ro try it. 

One day, with only his faithful lute and his faithful 
heart for companions, he set out. Up and down the land 
he went. He passed by palaces and castles. But when- 
ever he came to a tall, gloomy prison, he raised his lute 
and played a song of the old days. 

No one noticed him — he was just a wandering minstrel. 
His songs were stirring ones of wars in Palestine, or sweet 
ones of casements and flowers and ladies fair. 

One day, he came to a prison, dark against the sky. He 
stopped before it. He had tried so many, many times; 
so many, many songs. His notes trembled a little as he 
began. But as he went on, thinking only of his king, 
they grew stronger and clearer. Up, up, they went, 
like bird-notes on the still air. Up, up — hark, was that 
not a voice, somewhere, singing? More softly, Blondel 
played. Surely, a voice, faint, but still fearless, had caught 
the air of his lute, and was giving it back. Again and 
again, Blondel repeated the strains. Again and again, 
the voice from the prison joined him. It was the voice 
of his king —Richard Lion Heart. 

Back home hastened the minstrel. He told where 
Richard was imprisoned. It didn’t take long for Eagland 
to demand the release of its beloved king. Leopold of 
Austria demanded a big ransom. Gladly and as guickly 
as they could, the people raised the sum. At last, Richard 
was set free. After a long time, he found himself again 
at home. How glad he must have been! 

Richard Lion Heart and Philip of France were powerful 
enemies. Richard built a great castle called “Saucy 
Castle.” Of this Philip said: 

“T would take it, though its walls were of iron!” 

“T would hold it,” answered Richard, “though its walls 
were of butter!” 

He was still the same fearless Richard of the Lion Heart, 
you see. 

After all the great dangers through which he had passed 
safely, Richard was at last wounded by an arrow from a 
crossbow, sent by the hand of a youth. And this wound 
killed him. 

There is a little story told of him, when dying, that we 
all like to remember. 

To him was brought the youth whose swift arrow had 
caused the fatal wound. 

“What have I ever done to you, knave?” said the dying 
king, “that you should shoot me?” 

“ *Twas all in warfare,” said the youth. “You killed 
my father and brothers, and you would have killed me.” 

The king looked at the boy. His lion heart thrilled 
at such fearlessness. 
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“Youth,” he said, “I forgive you. Go unhurt!” 

About Christmas time, in the year 1917, more than seven 
hundred years after the Third Crusade, the mountains 
round about Jerusalem saw a strange and wonderful thing 
happen. They saw the armies of far-away England 
take the Holy City away from the Turks. What a won- 
derful Christmas gift to make the world — the old city, 
with all its assoications, and near it, the little Town of 
Bethlehem where Christ was born! 

By the time you hear these stories of Richard Lion Heart, 
not only the Holy City, but all the Holy Land, will be- 
long again to the Christian nations of the earth. When 
you think how faithfully Richard Lion Heart tried to 
take Jerusalem, aren’t you glad that it was his own land — 
England — whose armies at last lifted their banner above 
it? And aren’t-you glad, too, that you are living in, and 
can help;ajlittle{the Last Crusade? 


January 1919 
The Minstrel Boy 


The Minstrel Boy to tbe war is gone, 
In the ranks of death you'll find him, 
His father’s sword he has girded on, 
And his wild harp slung behind him. 
‘Land of song,” said the warrior bard, 
“Though all the world betrays thee, 
One sword at least thy rights shal] guard, 
One faithful harp sball praise thee!” 


“No chains shall sully thee, 
Thou soul of love and bravery, 
Thy songs were made for the brave and the free 
They shall never sound in slavery.” —Moore 


And while his harp, responsive rung, 
”*T was thus the latest minstrel sung, 
“Lives there a man with soul so dead, 
That never to himself has said, 
‘This is my own, my native land!’ ”.— Scot 
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Sing-ing, “From Palestine, hith-er I come; La -dy love, la- dy love, welcome me home.” 
Sing-ing, “In search of thee would I might roam;Troubadour, Troubadour, come to thy home.” 
Sing-ing, “From Palestine, hith-er Icome; La-dy love, la-dy love, welcome me home.” 
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(From “The Franklin Square Song Collection.” Used with kind permission of Harper & Bros.’ 


Publishers) 


Little boys, as Troubadours, may sing the first stanza. “touching ” imaginary guitars, in time to 
the music. Little girls, leaning from casements, may sing the second. All may sing third, boys 
singing ‘‘ Lady love” and girls ‘“‘Troubadour”’ on last line. 





Mother’s Rocking Chair 
Ethel H Chesterfield 


In winter when the dreary day is drawing to a close, 
When —— shut the twilight out and soft the firelight 
glows, 


I climb on mother’s knee and, with her cheek against my 


hair, 
We ride away to Storyland on her old rocking chair. 


’Tis then she tells me lovely tales about such lots of things, 

Of fairies, giants, dwarfs and imps, of princes and of kings, 

Of knights in silver armor and of captive maidens fair, 

They y & seem “really truly” when we’re rocking in her 
r. 


Why, lots of times, I’ve only had to close my eyes to see 
The people in the stories that my mother tells to me! 
I’ve played with sly Brer Rabbit and that funny old March 


e, 
You’d -. them too, if you could ride on mother’s rocking 
r. 


You can’t get there by train or *bus, no tram car goes that 
. way; 
The only,time to go is night and never in the day; 


And when you start, you needn’t make a fuss about the 
fare, 


The journey’s free to Storyland on mother’s rocking chair. 





Weather Forecast 


My Daddy looks into the paper to see 

What kind of a day it is going to be. 

My Mother goes out and looks up at the sky, 
And wonders if all of the clothes will get dry. 


Now why should they look at the paper and sky? 
I’ve a much better way on which / rely; 

And if you’ll believe me Ill tell it to you | 

I’ve tried it and know that it always comes true! 


I tell by my Pussy! (You know he’s so clean — 

The tidiest kitty that ever was seen! 

When he washes his face and his eyes and his nose, 

I watch his paw closely; and why — do you s’pose — 


If he washes in front but not back of his ear, 

That day is just sure to be pleasant and clear, 

But if he cleans front of his ear and behind, 

You'll see the rain soon? Pussies know, as you’ll find. 
— Rose Brooks 
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Suggestive Seat Work 


Frances L. Leitzell 
Grade II 


Paste a Mother Goose rhyme and the picture on a card. 
Cut up the rhyme, either written or printed, and place it 
in the same envelope. Have the children make the rhyme. 

Have stories of three or four sentences written on a card. 
Have the same cut up. Then have them matched. 

Have the children make origina] stories with word and 
letter cards about some familiar thing. Place the word 
dog on the board or some word in the lesson. Sentences 
made using these. 

Have each child take a word about which he would like 
to make a story. Let it be understood he may look in his 
book for a word, but you prefer his not copying a whole 
sentence. 

Cut from magazine, catalog or paper all words the child 
ought to know. Paste these on heavy paper and cut up. 
Have them select all those they know. Have them cut 
from the magazines, etc., all the words they know. Give 
them pages with large type. 

Collect all readers and interesting books suited to the 
grade. Place them where convenient for the children. 
When they have finished the assigned work, encourage 
them to read, But they should not be allowed to chan; 
their minds during the period. A book selected should 
be read. Ask them, if only fora moment, which book they 
liked and why. 

Have the children make a smal] booklet by filling it with 
letters of the alphabet cut from advertising matter. Then 
they may paste on a page as many words as they can find 
beginning or ending with that letter. 

Have cut out from magazines, etc., things I wear, pictures 
and words of things I eat, things I like, etc. Make these 
words with letter cards. Find them among the word 
cards. Paste them on paper to make word cards. 

Hektograph familiar objects and the names. Have 
sentences made about them. Have sentences made with 
word or letter cards, containing certain words in the lesson 
that may be difficu!t to remember. 

Place endings of words on the board like img. Have 
them find or make words containing these. Do this with 
any letter or combination of letters or sounds. 

Find or make all words that rhyme with certain words. 
Find among the word cards or letter cards the action words 
in the lesson or those remembered, al] words that rhyme 
with certain words as cat, rat, etc. 

Place sentences on the board containing a blank. Make 
the sentence with word or letter cards and fill the blank. 
This is a good way to teach certain words that are difficult 
to remember. 

The names of all known animals may be made. If the 
words are in the reader children should be allowed to look 
in the book. If not in the reader, the names of ordinary 
animals may be placed on the board where the children 
can select those they know. 

Make the names of the days, of the months. Have them 
find in the reading lesson words that have two letters, three 
etc.,and make words like them. 

Have made words like the list on the board or those in the 
reading lesson meaning one thing, more than one. Make 
mean more by adding s. 

Place on the board the first and last letter of a word. 
Have made the word with the letter cards or find them 
among the word cards. 

Make with letter cards or find among the word cards 
or in the reader one thing which each of the following can 
do: dag, boy, horse, etc. 

Place a list of words on the board with which there has 
been difficulty. Find sentences in the book in which these 
words are used. Be prepared to read them to the class. 


Write sentences using these words. 

Place on the board a few easy words at first; as cat, 
man. See who can make the most words from them with 
letter cards. No other letters are to be used. Use words 
from the lesson, if possible. 

In this grade much independent reading should be done 
by the children. All children’s books should be gathered 
together for this. Such books must be so easy that the 
children can get pleasure from them. Of course they 
must be interesting. Some of us are apt to say here it is 
impossible to obtain the material. It is all around us. 
Short stories are given not alone in many educational 
papers and magazines, but also in many others. If nothing 
better can be obtained they can be cut out and pasted on 
paper or in a booklet. Sometimes readers that are in 
too bad condition to be used in the class may be cut up 
and used. Let the children do much of the work. They 
enjoy it, besides it is valuable training for them, if in nothing 
more than in thrift. 


Grade III 


When this grade is reached the seat work becomes different 
Much of the mechanics of reading should have been mastered; 
there should also be some considerable ability to interpret 
the thought. The child has now reached a stage where 
he should work more independently. In grades III and 
IV much of the needed material could be made and pre- 
pared for grades land IL There are children even in the 
higher grades who do not know the alphabet. It might 
be learned by making it for the lower grades. If they can 
not do this or if it is not needed, let them doit for themselves. 
Word cards and words may be prepared by them. This 
will in some cases add to their vocabulary, as oftentimes 
they do not know all the words needed in the lower grades. 

Give the pupils a page from an ordinary children’s . 
zine and see how many words they can pronounce co y. 
eT underline the words and pronounce them in the 

Let them think of all words possible containing a certain 
sound. Play a game with this. 

Read the lesson and tell the story to the class. Divide 
the lesson into parts for the children and have them tell 
what happened first, next, etc. Give different groups in 
the class different parts of the story to tell. A lesson or 
two in such work should be worked out at first with the 
children. 

Give to different children the parts taken by different 
characters. Have the pupil tell what each character did or 
said, why he liked the character. Have them refer to parts 
in the lesson to show what they wish the rest to know. 

Have them find all the words in the lesson that describe 
a certain character, a certain season of the year, etc. Have 
sentences written about the story that the pupil would like 
answered. Either have him ask some one else to 
answer it or answer it himself. Sometimes have these 
exchanged and the answers written. Allow them to look 
into books for the spelling of the words. Only sentences 
well written and punctuated should be accepted. 

Have on the desk all books and magazines possible 
suited to the grade Encourage the use of them whenever 
the assigned work has been completed. Once in a while 
the stories read may be told in the class. This was in a 
grade of foreign children who were learning English. It 
was surprising how much it helped both in the reading and 
in gaining a vocabulary. It was also interesting to see 
what had been selected. Many of them seemed to like 
the old Greek and Roman stories. They told with en- 

(Continued on page 565) 
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Ideas to Try 


Three in One 


Helps in Spelling for Second Year Pupils 


Little children of the second year of school sometimes 
find spelling difficult. They are just at a very impression- 
able age, however, and if their interest and ambition are 
aroused, they can master many words which will bea help as 
they advance to other studies. 

For two years a simple device has been a wonderful help 
to my pupils and in three different ways has more than 
repaid me for all the time and trouble of its preparation. 

Selecting a few of the simplest key words, or as we call 
them, “family words,” from the list of required lessons for 
the grade, we place them on the board, making each the 
head of a column. Then we build up, alphabetically, the 
whole family, like this: 


an it in 
can bit bin 
fan fit din 
man hit fin 
Nan kit kin 
pan mit pin 
ran pit sin 
tan sit tin 


After a little practice pupils are able to build all the 
words from the first of the list. That is good drill in phonics. 
When a few such lists have been learned in class I write 
them very carefully on spelling slips and mount them on 
stiff cards. The backs of ciphering pads used by pupils 
in the higher grades make good mounts and teachers are 
lad to save them for the purpose. The cards are 6 X 9 
inches and the spelling slips 3 X 8, so they are easy to 
handle. 

New words or new families can be added as they are 
learned. Each set can be fastened with a rubber band and 
kept by itself. These cards are easily and quickly passed 
among the pupils by one of their number. 

The laying of these lists with the letters used by the 
scholars makes interesting and profitable seat work. With 
a card for his copy a pupil can write a lesson on the board 
when his seat work is finished. This copying of a well 
written list of words gives him a picture of what his spelling 
should be, when, after a few weeks of practice, he is expected 
to write simple lessons at the board from dictation and, 
near the close of his second year, on paper. 

More difficult words can be mounted and used in the 
same way; words of four letters naturally follow the easy 
ones, thus: 


came dine bale 
dame fine dale 
fame kine gale 
lame line kale 
name mine male 
same pine tale 
tame tine sale 


Sometimes only one word is finished and the others made 
by the pupils, as: 


— 
io 


ate 


ctw Eee ro oO 
Oo pr oe oe: 
— pot 09 


Any teacher who will prepare and use sets of these cards 
will find them not only aids to spelling but worth-while 
seat-work and a valuable help in written spelling lessons. 





Arrangement of Children’s 


Work 
Frances Kabele 


One of the problems the teacher has to solve is the 
arranging of the work that is done by the pupils in the 
drawing period. We do not want the walls to look “clut- 
tered,” but we do want to put some of the work where the 
children may see it. 

The fourth grade room has a_ blackboard across the 
front of the room. We use the space between it and the 
baseboard to arrange our fall display of vegetables drawn 
during the fall months. We used wallpaper of an orange 
gray tint for background and ruled it with gray crayolas 
into two-inch spaces to represent boards in a bin. We 
divided it into sections by vertical crayola lines. Some of 
the bins were higher than others, so the row would not 
prove monotonous. 

In our drawing lessons we used the real vegetables for 
models and the children tried to reproduce the size and 
coloring of the model. Each child made three of each 
variety and cut them out before handing them in. These 
were pasted on the wallpaper to give the appearance of a 
bin. We had bins of carrots, beets, potatoes, turnips, 
pumpkins and squashes. We put some apples in one bin 
and eared corn in another. In one of the sections we drew 
the outline of a stone jar and a lot of life-like cucumbers 
apparently floated on the top of the jar 

By using the work of all the pupils we could make the 
bins solid. Of course, the vegetables only show above the 
boards of the bin. Do not make the mistake of pasting 
the vegetables solidly to the bin — just a drop of paste to 
hold them in position. 

We drew fruits from the natural fruit. We cut fruit 
bowls and used a lesson in stick printing to put a design 
on the bowls. Then we mounted our fruit in a pile on the 
bowls. These bowls were fastened with thumb tacks to 
the wall above the blackboard and looked very much as 
if the bowls were resting on the ledge. 

Between our room and the hall are three skylight win- 
dows, each about a yard square. One is above the door 
and the other two are on either side of it. We used these 
for “transparency” effects, except that we used black sil- 
houette paper for most of the pictures. We called them 
our pictures and the whole room took an active part in the 
making and arranging. 

In October, witches, brownies and cats held carnival. 
Black paper was used for everything. November a whole 
row of Pilgrims went through the forest to a church. In 
December each window told a story. In the center one 
was the town of Bethlehem. On one side were the shep- 
herds and their flocks and on the other window the Wise 
Men were journeying towards Bethlehem. 

We used white paper for the picture of the Eskimos. 
Naturally this was shown in January. We found the effect 
from the hall was not so strong when we used white paper. 
In one of the leading journals we found large pictures of 
the statue of Washington that is in front of a building in 
New York City. We used the picture for a copy and 
reproduced it with the black paper. This was large enough 
to give a fine profile and the statue was soon erected on 
one of the windows. In the other was one of Lincoln using 
St. Gaudens’ statue as a pattern. The center window was 
draped with a flag. 

In March the Holland people held sway. InfApril we 
made rows of gaily colored tulips,and by merely fastening 
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the tips of the leaves and flowers the effect was very real. 
The colors had to be very heavy to show through in the 
hall. 

We liked our May picture the best of all.. We found a 
large map of our country and used it for a pattern for the 
one we made of black paper. It filled the center window. 
The side windows were filled with soldiers, sailors and Red 
Cross nurses. 

These designs could be used on window panes. The 
figures must be large and the outline shown very distinctly. 





A Device to Make Children’s 


Writing Have an Even Slant 


Gertrude Ball 


Some of my primary children’s writing looked like an 
old-fashioned “‘rail fence,’’ the letters slanting at various 
and sundry angles, due, no doubt, to the change from the 
old “Spencerian” writing formerly taught, to the “vertical,” 
and then back to the “Natural Slant” and the “Palmer” 
system. One little fellow in the second grade continually 
wrote his name like this: 


\lack 


which was only one instance of which I speak. 
Finally, one day as we were about to begin our writing 
lesson, I went to the blackboard and drew as follows: 


WAS Bk 
tiki ERE 


Then I asked, “To which line of soldiers would you rather 
belong?” The class were unanimous in voting for Line 
No. 2. “Why?” I asked. “Because they look better,” 
said some one. Again I persisted, “Why do you think they 
look better than those in Line No. 1?” “Because they are 
straight and even,”’ finally said Jack. 

“Well,’’ I replied, “I expected that you would choose 
Line No. 2, because those are our own American soldiers on 
the march into Germany,” and I wrote under the second 
line, “American Soldiers.” “Now, can you guess who 
those in Line No. 1 are?” and some one soon said, “The 
German soldiers.” And while I was writing the name 
under the first line, I said, “Yes, this is the way they look 
as they are being driven back into theirown country. Now, 
let us see if we can find the soldiers in our sentence for 
to-day.” 

This had been put upon the board previously, and I 
thought that here was a good chance to bring in another 
bit of patriotism, so had chosen this: 


We want to do our bit. 


The above sentence had been written twice upon lines 
specially prepared for the purpose, and with one line 
skipped between them. I now took my chalk and asked 
the children individually to name for me the letters in the 
sentence which contained straight, downward strokes, and 
as they named them, I marked them as follows, with red 
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“Tf our letters have the right slant, which kind of soldiers 
will they have?” I asked, and everyone answered “Amer- 
ican!” ‘Now let us see how many good American soldiers 
we can put into our letters to-day.” And the result, 
though by no means perfect, was a decided improvement. 
We found after that, that it was quite a help to have the 
copy written twice neatly upon the board and let the chil- 
dren, turn about, “put in the soldiers,” as they called it, 
in colored chalk, at the beginning of the lesson. And some- 
times, after writing two or three lines upon their papers, we 
found it helpful for the children to go back and mark the 
straight strokes in the same way upon their papers. After 
trying this plan for awhile, the result has been a truly worth- 
while improvement in the slant of the children’s writing in 
each of the first, second and third grades. 


For More Accurate Number 
Work 


Gertrude Ball 


Perhaps other teachers have had the same difficulty 
which has troubled me, that of inaccuracy in written number 
work in the second and third grades. I began to search for 
the cause, and finally decided that it was largely due to 
carelessness, else why would John answer glibly in class, 
“9 and 6 are 15,” and then go to his seat and write the 
result “14”? Or perhaps he would even copy the problem 
wrong from the blackboard. As there were so many of 
these small mistakes made daily, when I was certain that 
the children knew the processes and number combinations 
perfectly, I cast about for a remedy to meet the situation, 
and finally decided to try this one. 

I made for each child in the class a “ticket” about two 
inches wide, and five inches long, as in Illustration 1. Then 
I told the children that for every day during that month 
(this was upon the first day of October) they were 100% 
in number work, I would “punch their tickets,” and they 
thought it would be great fun to see how many holes they 
could get punched in this way. As I had a little punch 
which would cut a little circle through each of the numbers 
indicated upon the tickets, I was not afraid of the children 
cheating in any way, and I had marked just the number 
of school-days in that month upon the tickets which were 
kept in their desks; every day, as soon as the number- 
papers had been looked over, I walked quickly up and 
down the aisles, “punching the tickets,” “just like a con- 
ductor upon the train,” as one little fellow expressed it. 
Whenever a child had a mistake upon his paper, and so 
could not have the coveted hole punched in his ticket, 
his face looked sorrowful indeed, but next day he would 

undoubtedly secure the privilege. At the end of the 
month, there were numerous punctures to the credit of 
the children, their work had certainly improved in accuracy, 
and the tickets served as a report of their month’s work 
to take home for the inspection of their parents. 

Then I discovered that some of the children could not tell 
the day of the month upon the calendar. So the next 
month’s tickets were patterned like Illustration 2, which 
represents the calendar for the month of November. Be- 
fore punching a child’s ticket, I required him to find the 
correct day of the month upon it for me. A little prac- 
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tice of this kind soon taught him to tell the date correctly. 
The tickets for October were made from strips of yellow 
paper; those for November, of orange-color; and those 
for December of red. 
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A Practical Seat Chart 
Helen M. Caron 


During an epidemic which may be rapidly spreading over 
our country, not one of us can tell when she is apt to be 
absented from school; therefore we should always be pre- 
pared. On leaving the building at night, we should feel 
confident that a strange teacher might step into the*room 
the next morning and pick up the reins just where we laid 
them down. 

One of the most important connecting links for a sub- 
stitute teacher is the seat chart. Have a good one! 
Nothing denotes shiftlessness in a teacher more pointedly 
than a soiled, scratched-up chart. 

The very neatest and most practical one that [ have seen 
is made of little Dennison paste tags, No. 219, that can 
be purchased for ten cents a box. They are one-half inch 
by one and one-half inches with a neat little red border. 
Each package contains one hundred twenty-five tags. 
Place these on cardboard, or better still, if you have been 
wise and covered your register to keep it from getting 
soiled, paste them on the register, in the position of the 
desks in your room. Each child’s name can be written 
on the tag denoting his desk. When a child’s seat is 
changed a new tag can be pasted over the old one and 
the chart remains unmarred. In this way the same chart 
may be used during the entire term and always be 
presentable. 

It is quite an advantageto have the charton the register, 
for there one always has it and it isn’t so apt to become 
soiled and torn. 
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War on Disorder 
Sara E. A ers 


Every teacher knows that discipline should be spon- 
taneous and not forced. Rigid discipline, particularly in 
the primary grades, is obsolete. A primary room should 
be bright and cheery, and a place where the little child 
feels at home and loves to go. Order must be maintained, 
but it should be in such a way that the child is scarcely 
conscious that it exists. Logical punishments have been 
discussed for years. Keeping a child of six or seven after 
school is almost a crime, for no one knows what an hour 
means to a wee tot and he has already been there for four 
or more. 

My inspiration came to me one Sunday morning in 
church when Patriotic Services were being held. Patriot- 
ism is the key-note in our schools to-day. I conceived 
the idea of making each row of seats a camp or fort, choosing 
the names of ones nearer home, as many of the children 
have brothers in training. These names I printed in 
large letters on white paper and pasted on the front seat. 
Then I got a flag for each row, the five-cent size, and fastened 
one upright to the front of each row. Fortunately, I have 
one row not in use. This row has no flag and bears in 
large letters, Guard House. 

Now the best child is chosen for Captain and sits in the 
front seat. I always give them their full titles and you can 
see their chests swell with pride. The Captains pass all 
material, etc. The pupil in the back seat is called Sergeant, 
and he sees that the Camp (the aisle) is kept clean. 

Any child that comes tardy cannot be Captain that 
week. The other day a Captain came late and when she 
found she had been reduced to the ranks her small heart 
nearly broke. Wasn’t that a logical punishment, for 
is not punctuality one of the first things taught to our 
soldiers? Then, too, all Captains must be tidy and indus- 
trious, for it is essential that they set their armies a good 
example. Any child who is really disorderly is removed 
to the guard house and loses his chance of being Cap- 
tain that week. The gravest error is mot whispering when 
I am in the room, but to make any disorder when I am 
out of the room, and such an offense calls for instant pun- 
ishment. 

When the guard house fails to be effective, we can resort 
to Court Martial, which means a visit to our General (the 
principal), but this drastic measure is seldom needed. 

The scheme works like a charm and the matter of dis- 
cipline takes care of itself. 

Captains are changed every week. 





Eskimo Games 


Bess Dixon 


HE day after completing our study of the Eskimos, 
we reviewed the games played in the igloo during 
the long winter night. I asked to see the hands of 
those who could weave a string in and out on 

their hands and make different things as the Eskimos did. 
I told them not to tell what they could make, for on the 
morrow our schoolroom would be an igloo and we would 
play the string game. A secret to-day, a surprise to- 
morrow! How the faces beamed! I knew I could get fine 
results. 

But how could we play nooglootook? It was decided 
that we make our game. We had seen pictures and heard 
descriptions of it. We had talked of available materials 
which might be used. The next day showed that fathers 
and big brothers had become interested, as we had several 
of these nodglootook games contributed. 

First, came the string game. Grandmothers, aunts and 
others had shown the children many things which could 
be made with the string. How the eyes watched! How 
skilfully each child wove the string! 
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Reading and language were correlated. How? As each 
child wove the thing, or things, he could with the string, a 
complete statement was written on the board and volunteer 
readers called for. Thus: John’s string made a sled and 
a dog. The sentence was read and the possession mark, 
with which we became acquainted in December, was 
reviewed. 

Again: 

Doesn’t May make a good tent with her string? Here 
is reading and a review of “don’t” and “doesn’t.” 

Yes, we consumed more time than that allotted to 
geography. But were we not having geography, reading 
and language? No pigeon-holing of su subjects there. 

Nooglootook was left to be played next day. Then came 
another correlation. We wrote a number above each hole 
in our make-believe ivory piece and, if a child happened to 
catch the piece on the pin as he swung it, the number above 
the hole told his score. At the end of the e, the scores 
of each child were added, to find who had the highest score. 

We then reviewed the outdoor es which the Eskimos 
played during the six months of light. We decided to be 

, out-of-door Eskimos. One child was asked to bring 
an old tennis ball, and three or four boys were to bring 
sticks about the length of a bat. We had had a good snow, 
so all was in readiness for the next day’s games. 

The boys had made several snow-men and these we 
pretended were icebergs. For three minutes we had a 
game of Eskimo hide-and-seek. 

The next three minutes we let our boys hit the tennis 
ball with their sticks and drive it over the snow. What 
good exercise we had in the fresh air! How well our brains 
worked afterward! 

A spelling game followed our outdoor sport. I asked 
who could write the name of the first game we played. 
After one child wrote this name on the board, he called on 
another child to tell what the word said. I then asked who 
could write what we pretended our snow-men were. Thus, 
we worked until we had gotten the words: 


hide and seek 
iceberg 

ball 

stick 

snow 


We said the words as they were written on the board. I 
ot Om 2 and asked who could put the first word back 
on the board, the second, the third, etc. I found the 
children had visualized well. 


The next day allowed two more outdoor games. One 
boy brought his bow and arrow, another brought his sled 
and, several brought forked sticks. On the side of our 
building where the ground sloped, we put our forked sticks 
a few feet apart and let our boys try the bow and arrow 
game. Then several children volunteered to double them- 
selves up like balls and roll down the hill. 

The third day, we played sand-bag ball and did our best 
to keep the ball in the air by striking it with our hands. 
Then football followed. Our football of snow was never 
touched by our hands, but was kept in the air with our feet. 

That afternoon’s art hour found us making booklets with 
brown covers. We made an Eskimo by the pattern given 
in “When First We Go to School,”’ by M. Helen Beckwith. 
This we pasted on the cover. We then cut the word 
“Games” from white paper and pasted below the Eskimo. 

Just peep inside. At the top of the first page of our 
booklet we printed the word “Indoor.”’ Below, we wrote 
these sentences, which were dictated to me and which I 
wrote on the board: 

We played the string game. 

We made many things with strings. 
May made three things for us. 

We played nooglootook. 

Tom won. 

He made seventeen points. 

On the next pages, our booklet showed “Outdoor” 
printed and below sentences concerning these games. 

How these booklets were prized! A poster meant much 
to them also. 


REFERENCES CONCERNING Eskrmmo GAMES: 


Little Folks of Far Away Lands — Whitium 
Seven Little Sisters — Andrews 

Eskimo Twins — Lucy Fitch Perkins 
Around the World. Book I— Carroll 





January Poster 


Lillian Williams 


The poster illustrated measures four feet long and two 
feet wide. Color the upper half blue with black hard crayon 
to give the sky effect. Also color the Aurora Borealis of 
the seven pri colors in the center. Cut the animals 
of the north, ice and Eskimos of black paper, and 
mount to form an Iceland scene. 
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The Legend of the Beautiful Cloth 


Winifred Templeman Moore 


(Curtain rises showing a band of fairies dancing around 
their queen, who is seated upon her throne in the cemer 0) the 
Stage. The queen, however, appears quite dejected and pays 
no attention to their song, “ Fairies’ Dance.”) 

(Fairies dance while music is played, then sing second verse) 

(The fairies begin to notice their queen’s dejection and talk 
among themselves.) 


First Fairy Look! look! what is the matter with our 
queen? I never saw her look so sad before. 

Second Fairy Nor I! Oh, I wonder what can be the 
matter! 

Third Fairy (approaching the throne) Pray, fair Queen, 
why do you look so troubled? Is something very wrong? 

First Fairy Yes, tell us, dear Queen, what makes you 
so sad? Fairyland is surely the place where wrongs are 
righted and all is joy and happiness. 

Queen Fairies, the trouble is this: My handsomest 
drapery is quite worn out and I know not what to replace 
it with. It hangs in the most prominent place in my 
banquet hall, so you see I must have the most beautiful 
piece of fabric to be found. I have commanded my 
shoppers to search over all Fairyland for such a hanging, 
but they have found nothing which strikes my fancy. 
Tell me, Fairies, what shall I do? 

Second Fairy Ofwhat was this drapery made? Perhaps 
if we all search we might find more like it. 

Queen Oh, that drapery was a beautiful hanging made 
of woven promises which mortals make. But whenever 
a promise was broken one of the threads would also break, 
‘until now my drapery hangs in tatters and is all discolored 
with the lust of deceit. No, I do not want another like it. 
This time I must have something that will remain fresh 
and beautiful through all ages. 

Third Fairy We will try our best to help you, dear 
Queen. Even now I will go to the Chamber of Bright 
Ideas and visit the wise old Fairy there. 


(Exit Third Fairy and all on the stage sit in thoughpul 
attitudes while she is ous. Ina momem or two ihe Third Fairy 
rushes in and merrily bows 10 the Queen.) 


Fariy Good news, O Queen! I have just met a very 
old witch who claims she can help you. She says that she 
knows the magic formula by which she can conjure up the 
most wonderful hanging the world has ever seen. She 
offers her services to you. May I bid her enter? 
~ Queen Indeed yes. Bid her enter, for I would talk 
with her. 


(Fairy goes out and immediately enters with witch.) 


Queen My fairy has told me, witch, that you can, by 
the aid of your magic art, conjure up the most wonderful 
piece of cloth the world has ever seen. If this be true and 
if you will make for me a hanging of this description great 
happiness shall be yours as long as the world stands. 

Witch That I can, Queen, that I will. If you will lend 
me the services of three of your fairies I agree to make this 
cloth before your very eyes. 

My fairies are at your service. 


Rose Red, Snow 
White, Blossom Fair, attend the witch. 


(Fairies svep forward.) 


Witch You, Snow White, go to all kingdoms and find 
for me the reddest flower that ever the eye of man beheld. 
Mind, the reddest. And you, Rose Red, do likewise, except 
that you find for me the lily of purest white. Blossom Fair, 
from you I must have the bluest flower that ever looked to 
the sky. Now haste, my fair ones, for I must have them 
quickly. 


(Exit Fairies.) 


(Witch putters around fixing her magic kettle and then 
crouches in front 0) u to watch it?) 


Queen Let us have a song while we wait. Will not one 


of my wee fairies sing for me? 
(A small fairy steps forward and sings, “ The Fairies.”’) 
(Rose Red and Snow White enter.) 


Rose Red (giving lily to witch) Here, witch, is the flower. 
I am sure it is the one you want. 

Witch (looking carefully at flower) Where, fairy, did you 
get this flower? Why is it the whitest of lilies? 

Rose Red Oh, I searched through all the realm of fairy- 
land, but I could not find a flower to suit my fancy. I 
then flew to the mortal world and there found myself in 
the midst of a terrible battle upon the land of Europe. 
I quickly rushed to the only shelter I could find, a ruined 
hospital where the wounded had been cared for until a 
bomb from the skies tore it asunder. As I looked among 
the ruins I saw lying among the timbers a beautiful woman 
all dressed in white and wearing a small red cross on her 
forehead. She had died while at herpost. Then lo, asI 
looked, by her side I saw this flower, and I knew that none 
other could be so pure and fair. 

Snow White Here, witch, is my red flower. I, too, 
came to the world of strife and tumult and as I stood 
gazing over the field of terrible disaster, I saw at my feet 
the form of a soldier. Hewas a mere boy, but he had given 
his all for the country he loved so dearly. And as I looked, 
I, too, saw by his side this flower, which seemed to get its 
brilliant hue from the blood which he gave there. 


(Enter Blossom Fair.) 


Blossom Fair Oh, such a long search! Pray, witch, 
will this flower do? 

Witch I must know, fairy, where it was found and why 
it is so blue. 

Blossom Fair Oh, it chanced when I had become tired 
with my search, that I walked through a quaint, old- 
fashioned garden. I heard a stifled sob which seemed to 
come from a vine-covered arbor near by. When I looked 
for the person in distress I saw a dear little old woman 
who was kissing a queer little flag bordered with red and 
which held two blue stars on a white field. As she saw me 
she quickly dried her tears, and blushing, murmured, “| 
don’t do this often, for I must be brave and do my smiling 
part. But— you understand?” And she thrust into my 
hands pictures of two manly young fellows. On each pic- 
ture I saw some bright blue flowers which I recognized as 
the sweet forget-me-not. As I handed back the pictures, 
only keeping a flower, I said softly, “You are indeed a 
true blue little mother and you will never, never be for- 
gotten!” 

Witch Well done, fairies! You have done your work 
well and I am now ready to light my magic fire. Let all 
Fairyland be in darkness, so that my fire may work its 


spell. 


(Queen gives signal and all lights are out. Then the flowers 
are slipped out and an American flag slipped imo the kettle, 
while she witch is busy lighing a litle alcohol on a plate 
beneath the kettle. Then the witch chanis vhis reyrain in 
weird accents until the fire dies out.) 


Hocus pocus, fire burn, 

Hocus pocus, caldron bubble, 
From these sacrifices learn 

Much of heroism noble, 
Hocus pocus, fire burn, 

Hocus pocus, caldron bubble. 
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1 The fair - ies have nev-er a pen-ny to | spend,And have-n’t 2 
then 2 And |though you live in @ pal-ace _of | gold, Or sleep in a dried - 


y theirs is a dow-er of birds and of }flow-ers, And | theirs is the | earth and 
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Since ever and ever the world began, And though you be foolish or though you be wise, 
f in They have danced like a ribbon of flame; With hair of silver or gold; 

ype. They have sung their songs through the centuries long, | You could never be young as the fairies are, 

ned And yet they are never the same. And never, no never as old. — From Puck 
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vt Fairies’ Dance 

nan WIniFRED T. Moore 
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ttle, 
late 
‘aa (Lighs come on when alcohol burns out) 

Witch (looking in kettle) *Tis done as it should be and 
if you, Fair Queen, will approach, you may take from the 
magic caldron the Most Wonderful Piece of Cloth the World 
D.C. at Fine has ever seen. 


(The Queen approaches and lifts the American flag jrom 
the kettle and holds it on high as all fairies saluze and sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner.’’) 
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January Games 


Annabelle R. Bucknam 


January now comes along, 
With message kind and dear: 
“To all the people, great and small, 
A happy, bright New Year.” 


The children form a circle for a New Year game. Choose 
one child to represent the little New Year. He runs 
first around the outside, ringing his bells, then in and out 
of the circle, finanlly stopping in front of another child 
whom he thus chooses to take his place, and so on. The 
— repeat or sing, or the little New Year child sings 
alone: 

“Oh, I am the little New Year, oho! 
Here I come tripping it over the snow, 
Shaking my bells with a merry din, 

So open your door and let me in. 


“ Blessings I bring for each and all, 
Big folks and little folks great and small, 
Each one from me a treasure may win, 
So open your doors and let me in.” 


Teach in connection with this game the names of the 
days of the week and the months of the year. 

Children are fascinated by snow and ice and the wonders 
of winter. Teach them that these are nature’s means 
of protection for seeds and grasses. Use this as a memory 
gem: 

“How can a little child be merry, 
In snowy, blowy January? 
By each day doing what is best, 
By thinking, working for the rest; 
So can a little child be merry, 
In snowy, blowy January.” 


The children who live where real snow is abundant enjoy 
games and frolics out in the open air even on the coldest 
winter days. Making a “real” snow fort or snowman 
is so much more fun than imagining or “just playing,” as 
the children call it. 
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As they roll up huge snowballs, or run through the snow, 
let them sing: 


“Oh, see the snow, the falling snow, 
It powders all the trees; 

It’s flakes abound and all around, 
It floats upon the breeze. 


“Jack Frost is near, we feel him here, 
He’s on his icy sled; 
And covered deep, the flowers sleep 
Beneath their snowy bed. 


“Come out and play this winter day, 
Out midst the falling snow; 
Come young and old, don’t fear the cold, 
Nor stormy winds that blow.” 


The Snow Fort Race or ‘‘Over the Top’’ 


The boys build a snow fort or high wall of snow at one 
end of the playground. A flag is placed at the top of 
this fort. All the children, or only the boys, form in 
line facing the fort, and as far from it as they will permit. 
At a signal they all rush toward it, and the first boy to 
reach the flag raises it aloft and cries, “Over the Top!’’ 
He is acclaimed the winner. 

With this game allow the children to roll up large snow- 
balls and build a realsnowman. Then at equal distances 
they take turns throwing real snowballs at it or all throw 
them at the same time. 

If snowman has to be played where thereis little snow 


or in the schoolroom, let a child be the snow-maa, and the J 


snowballs imaginary or made of soft cotton. 
When the snowman finally succumbs to the balls, or 
the heat of the sun’s rays, let the children repeat: 


“There’s a little old man made of snow, 
Who stood like a soldier all day 
When the snowballs were thrown, 


es 


Ringing the Bells During the Sieighride 
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“TI am the Little New Year ” 


And the warm sun shone, 
This old snow-man melted away.” 


Draw a snow-man on the blackboard with white chalk. 
e children take turns trying to hit him, or his hat, with 
otton snow-balls, or soft rubber balls. 

Skating is always enjoyed by the children, and “play- 
ing skate” may be,too. After donning caps and mittens 
and adjusting imaginary skates, the children choose partner 
and glide with skating motions around the room or imagi- 
nary pond. If out of doors the children sing the following 
as they skate. If indoors, sing before skating, and be 
sure that windows are all wide open through the play- 
ime. 


“O see this shining skating pond! 
We'll strap our skates on well, 
But very careful we will be, 
Or we might fall pell-mell. 


“O here we go, steady and slow, 
Now we plod awhile behind; 
Now we glide and faster slide, 
As fast as the winter wind. 


“Our skates will go so very fast, 
We can’t keep up at all; 
. Dear me! what very slippery ice! 
O dear! we’ve had a fall. 


“There now, you see, how happy are we, 
As we’re up and off again; 
Now for a race at a quicker pace, 
O’er this smooth and glassy plain.” 


If this is played out on the snow sometimes let the chil- 
dren fall in snow at the line, ““O dear! we’ve had a fall.” 

ey then rise quickly and, brushing off the snow start 
skating again. 

Use bells for games for training the ense of hearing. 

Ring bells of different tones, and a child with eyes 
osed, or facing an opposite direction, tells which bell 
was rung from its tone only. 

Encourage the children to distinguish by the sound 
he different church, mill, or other bells which they heard. 

The following game has the same object, but involves 
much action as well as attention and hearing. 

The children form a circle and ‘one blindfolded child 
chases a child with a bell by listening for the sound of 
the bell which should be rung at intervals,as the child 
hanges his position. When the bell-ringer is finally caught, 
the chaser takes the bell and another child is chosen as 
chaser, and so on. 

Use the following as a bell song in connection with the 
bell games, or as a New Year’s poem with one child ring- 
ing bells at the end of the appropriate lines, the first, fourth, 
and last line of each stanza: 
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Illustrations reproduced by 
courtesy of 
Red Cross M agazine 


‘How France is teaching 


her precious children— 
“GOOD TEETH 
GOOD HEALTH” 


RANCE, even in the turmoil of 
war, saw to it that her little 
children should have every pos- 

sible chance to grow up to sturdy 
men and women. 





Lavez-vous 
les dents tous 
les jours 


Show these quaint child pictures to 
your class. They come from war 
posters ‘‘over there’ — only one 
method France took during desperate warfare to stress dental 
health. The obligation rests cn us too— 

on mothers, fathers and teachers, no 

matter how busy. 


On teachers especially —because they 
can promote the importance of good 
teeth among whole groups of children at 
once and spread health knowledge wider 
and faster than if taug't iicividually. 
Moreover, the “esprit de corps” so strong 
among school chiJdren sustains an inter- 
est in the lessons you give them about 
dental cleanliness. 





Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream (in France called ‘‘Créme 
Dentifrice Colgate”) helps also, because children like its 
delicious flavor. It is a safe, sane dentifrice that you can 
conscientiously recommend—and use, yourself, every day. 


Reminder cards and other aids to lighten your work 
and help you forward the efficiency and happiness of 
your pupils will be sent upon receipt of your name 
and address together with the number of pupils under 
your direct care. At present we cannot send trial 
tubes as in past years 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 80 New York 


Established 1806 
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PRIMARY 


“Hark! the bells are sweetly ringing, 
Come, O, come! 
Hark! Listen! listen! bells are pealing 
O’er the snow the sound is stealing, 
Why do they now chime 
At happy New Year’s time.” 


“O, the bells are sweetly ringing! 
Come, O come! 

And the wind is softly singing, 
Come, O come! 

To the New Year they are calling, 
O’er the snow the echoes falling, 

That is why they chime, 
At happy New Year’s time.” 


After an imaginary snow-storm in the schoolroom choose 
two children for horses and one child for a driver. He 
harnesses his horses, using reins or stout twine. A number 
ef children climb into an imaginary sleigh behind the 
driver, and all start off for a sleigh ride all over town 
er to the country; that is, around the room or playground. 







Jobn did not give his brother a dime. 
Or Teacher gives negative, and class affirmative. 
Mary did not give me her pen. 

Mary did give you her pen. 

Occasionally put in the wrong word in a sentence on 
the blackboard as: 

How hot the moon is! 
The grass is nice and white! 

There will be no lack of expression when the children 
discover your mistake (?). 

Plenty of supplementary reading books should be in 
each class. It is a weariness to both teachers and pupils to 
have to keep reviewing. 

Imitation is a great help in getting expressive reading. 
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Development of Expressive Reading 
(Continued from page 21) 
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After the sleigh rides allow the children to tell what the 

have seen during their ride. They will recall sight of son, 

actual sleigh rides or give imaginary ones. 
The bells on the reins jingle merrily as the children rig 

and sing: 


“Jingle, jingle, up and down, 
Sleighs are flying through the town; 
Jingle, jingle, don’t you hear 
Merry sleigh-bells far and near? 
Get a sleigh that’s large and wide, 
Let the children have a ride. 

And we laugh and shout and sing, 
While the merry sleigh bells ring. 

“Yes, there’s room enough for all; 
Bring another robe and shawl; 
Tuck them in, away we go, 

Jingle, jingle, through the snow. 
Jingle, jingle, now we meet 
Friends so gay, and horses fleet. 
And we shout and laugh and sing, 

While the merry sleigh-bells ring.”’ 




















One especially good reader can enthuse others. Th 
teacher’s remark, “I like the way Fred reads,” encourage 
others to be a rival to Fred. 

A drill of five or ten minutes daily on any of these methods 
will result in greatly improved reading. Keep at it 
searching for the thought and expressing it either; orally 
or in writing. 

Just a little every day, that’s the way 

Children learn to read and write, 

Bit by bit and mite by mite, 

Never any one I say 

Leaps to knowledge in a day, 

Slowly, slowly, hour by hour, 

That’s the way, 

Just a little every day. 
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Get YOUR FLAG 


and the Flags of our Allies 


OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school yard and every school 
room in the land. Love of country no less than duty demands this show poy 
of the colors. Next to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. _ 


‘Teachers — every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations 
fighting for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76. 


You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, 
through the help of your scholars, secure the flag and portraits needed for decora- 
tion. We are the originators of this plan and have already given away over 
50,000 American flags to schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 





StaTE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic InsTRUCTION 


Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916 
To whom it may concern. 

I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of 
Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that I 
personally know the members of this firm and can say 
in positive terms that they are reliable and responsible. 
Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 
is a very excellent one. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Cuas. A. GreaTHouse, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 














OFFER NO. I 


We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, 
and James Whitcomb Riley. They are 


them for 10 cents each. Return the 
$6.00 to us and we will send a beautiful 
silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded 
ornament FREE. 


OFFER NO. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars 
and Stripes you will want a set of our 
Allies’ Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted 
on staffs with ornaments. There are 


lish, Belgian, and Italian. New history 
is being made so fast every day that it 
is hard to keep pace with events of 
tremendous importance. As battles are 
fought and won it will help you show the 
colors of the nations who are fighting that 
freedom shall not perish from the earth. 
These flags of the Allies are beautiful for 
inside ornamentation. We will send them 
for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents 
each — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome silk 
flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Belgian, and 
Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches 
and mounted on staffs with ornaments. 
You will be glad to use these beautiful 
flags anywhere. They are rich enough 
to grace any well appointed home no 
less than the school room. They re- 
call the glories won by Joffre, Haig, 
Pershing, and the brave boys on the battle 
fronts of the Marne and along the Belgian 
front. You will want the tri-color of 
glorious France which stood firm against 
the selfish cruelties of imperialism and 
saved the civilization of the world. You 
will want the flag of Britannia’s fleet 
which has kept the German Navy bottled 
up. For the-sale of 60 buttons at 10 
cents each we will send the lot — FREE. 


beauties. Your pupils easily will sell | 





five of them, American, French, Eng- | 


OFFER NO. 2 


We will send a high-grade standard U. S. flag 5 ft.x8 ft. fast colors. The 
are sewed and the stars embroidered on both sides. This flag will stand 
weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. This is the flag for 
practical pu .. Carry it in your class parade! Rally round it as you si 
“*The Star Spangled Banner.” For the sale of 60 buttons at 10c each — FREE 








OFFER NO. 5 

Americans to-day are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“Oil Process” paintings of these great Americans. hey are wonder pictures 
showing the artists’ touch found in the origina], the brush marks, rich colorings 
and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and beautiful 
as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These portraits are 
13 x 16 inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. F or the sale of 35 buttons you 
choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and for the sale of 7% 
buttons we will send all three pictures — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind fer 
standard pencils only, but for every pencil from the 
smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead and 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. 
For the sale of 25 buttons at 10 cents, we ill send 
you the Pencil Sharpener — FREE. 

Twenty yao ago we began this plan of giving 
to Schools FREE. We are the oldest company of 
kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satiated cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 
107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 

















MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Genilemen: — Send me post paid .......... Flag Washington, Lincoln 
or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). As 
soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send me, - - & 


(State the number of offer you accept) 
Sign your name and address in full: 


COOPER EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EOEE EEE EHH EEE EE EES 
SOOO OOEO EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EE EED 


Cee eee eee ee eres reese weeeeeseeeeeseseee CEBU asceeeeueneewee 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write 
for our special offer showing how they easily can make considerable extra 


Mail Order Flag Co., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 











Position Children arranged in two lines—sets of 
eight — four boys and four girls. Boy and girl partners; 
girl on boy’s right. He takes her right hand in his right, 
and her left hand in his left, as for skating. (Sets may be 
any number, but eight is convenient.) 


MEasvurE 1 With right foot glide, hop, hop right, in- 
clining body to right. 

MEASURE 2 With left foot glide, hop, hop left, in- 
clining body to left. 
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Skating Dzince 


K. Mary Ingledew Leonard 


Skating Dance 


MeasvreE 17 All one step to left with left foot and tap 
right toe sharply behind left foot twice. 


MEasurRE 48 All one step to right with right foot and 
tap left toe sharply behind right foot twice. 


Measure 19 Step left, tap right. Step right, tap left. 
Measure 20 All face partners and stamp three,times. 
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MeasurE 3 (a) _ Glide, hop right, inclining body to 
right. 

(6) Glide, hop left, inclining body to left. 

MEASURE 4 Repeat (a) and (8). 

MeasvurEs 5 AND 6 Divide, keeping lines, girls their 
lines and boys theirs, with three running steps. 
Face each other, all hands on hips with three steps. 

MEASURE 7 Girls’ line — Glide, hop right. Glide, hop 
left. 

Boys’ line — Glide, hop left. Glide, hop right. 

MEASURE 8 Partners run together, stamping 1, 2, 3, on 
first three beats, still facing each other. 

MEasvrE 9 Link right arms. Glide, hop, hop, right 
foot. 

MEasuRE 10 Glide, hop, hop left foot. 

MEAsvRE 11 Glide, hop right. Glide, hop left. 

MEAsuRE 12 Glide, hop right. Glide, hop left. 

MEAsvRES 13 AND 14 Divide, keeping lines, leaders 
run outward (see ——>) from front, and lines 
follow leaders with running step. The leaders 
meet at bottom, and taking hands— 

MEAsvuRES 15 AND 16 Run up center together to 
places (still facing front). 








‘ TuNE — Joun Peet (North fountry Song) 
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AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
(Continued from page 9) 
pronunciation and good sentence construction, for all 
were involved, was, “See three things.” “I saw a man, 
a boy, and a baby,” not “I saw a man ’n a boy ’na baby.” 

“T ain’t got it” or “I got it” and “Fetch it here” were 
heard very often among our children. So we play a flag 
game. Five children are sent into a closet and told to 
get a flag there, each flag representing one of the Allies. 
A child in the room calls, ‘Who has the American flag?” 
(It is always the first one chosen.) Anna, in the closet, 
holding it says, “I have it.” “Bring it to me, James,” 
calls the child guessing. James says, “I haven’t it.” 
The guesser may have three chances to get the flag from 
the holder in the closet. If not obtained then, the next 
child may guess for it. The game is continued until all 
flags are out. This exercise has several exercises for being. 
It means first a training of vision by recognizing the various 
flags: then an auditory training by recognizing the voices 
of mates and the frequent repetition of the correct forms 
[ have it, [ haven’t it and Bring it to me will surely though 
slowly counteract the incorrect forms heard in the street 
and homes. 





SUGGESTIVE SEAT WORK 
(Continued from page 43) 
thusiasm how their parents had heard those before they 
came to this country. Before children can do any work 
in reading at their seats they must be taught how. It is 
worse than foolish to tel] them to read the lesson a certain 
number of times without telling them definitely what is 
expected of them and then holding them responsible for it. 


Grade IV 


Grade IV will find much of the work given for Grade III 
useful. The use of the dictionary should be taken up and 
diacritical marking taught. The child is then able to get 
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the meaning and the pronunciation. He should need little 
drill in phonics from now on. More time in his class should 
be given to telling what he has read in the study period. 
Every day one or two words should be taken for the mean- 
ing, the marking and the pronunciation. 

Outlines of the story should be made at first by the teacher 
and class together and then by the children alone. 

A story may be divided into parts as to action by the 
children. What happened first, next, and so on may be 
told. Have the names of al] the important characters given 
and the reasons why they consider them important by 
referring to parts of the story. 

Have them tell which character is the most interesting, 
with their reasons. Prove it by reading parts of the story. 
Find all the words that describe the hero, the heroine, the 
object. Find all the words or sentences that tell of some 
action, that describe, that show color, that show feeling. 

Select words having certain diacritical marks. 

Have a note book kept in which the following information 
is written: (1) Name of book or article read. (2) If 
story, name of most important character and why he is 
considered so. (3) If an article on something, what it is 
about and at least one important fact about it. 

Have allusions found by the children. Different chil- 
dren may take different ones. 

Have them find connecting words and what they connect. 
Have several words selected and synonyms found. Com- 
parison of two characters in the story might bemadeas to 
appearance and so on. Why should they like one better 
than the other? 

These are only a few of the devices that may be used for 
seat work in connection with reading. Stories have been 
taken principally in Grades III and IV, but any teacher can 
take a description, an exposition, a poem, in fact any 
piece of literature, and find in it some valuable work for 
pupils. It only requires a willingness to work on her part 
and a breadth of vision as to the vaJue of the reading habit. 


SUUIDUAUINAAUANULOTOVENUNGAUEGUOEAUOOAUOOUEEOOUEOUOOOUOGOUOOAUEOOUGOOOOOEOOGEOOUOOQUNGOOEOUOOOEOOUEOOU SOOO ESOENUOEODENOUOSOUGANOEEGO OOOO OOUOGGUORGTOOGUEOOUGGOGOUOEGUEGOOOGOO EGO EGU SEAT EOOUOEAH SOOO EEG GOT OOOTEEOU OREO EGA EAU PEAU PEMD CUO AA EOE 


properly presented to them. 


time the schools were closed. 


TEACHERS 
424 T. C. U. Bldg. 


We Wish to Hear From Every Teacher 
Whose Salary Has Not Been Paid 
While the Schools Were Closed 


We believe that teachers were entitled to receive their salaries during the period 
schools were closed on account of the recent epidemic of influenza. 


A number of school boards have already taken favorable action and we believe 
practically every school board in the country will decide similarly if the situation, as it 
affects the teacher, and the information as to what other school boards are doing, is 


We are collecting information concerning the payment of salaries by school boards 
and will gladly send it to any school teacher whose salary has not been paid for the 


Just fill out the coupon and mail it to us. 


Ernest C. Folsom, President, 


CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 





TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 
424 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Gentlemen: — 


Name 


My school was closed on account of the epidemic [from to 
salary for that period has not been paid or allowed. Would like to receive any information you can 
send me as to what school boards have decided favorable to the teacher on this question. 





, and my 





Town 


State 





| 
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Calisthenics Outline for Third and Fourth Grades 


Lucy M. Dunigan 
Training Teacher, Teacher’s Training School, Springfield. Il. 


Play Bibliography 


Dressler — School Hygiene, Chapter II 

Forbush — Manual of Play 

Curtis — The Practical Conduct of Play 

Curtis — Education Through Play 

Curtis — The Play Movement 

Johnson — What to do at Recess 

Bancroft — Games for Playground, Home and Schod! Gymna- 
sium 

Dewey — The School and the Child 

Dewey — How We Think 

10 Groos— The Play of Man 

11 Clark — Physical Training for Fiementary Schcols 

12 Lamkin — Play —Its Vatue and Fifty Games 

13 Kirkpatrick — Fundamentais cf Chiid Study 

14 Addams — Spirit of Youth in City Street 


oo NOOO DS 


Folk Dance Bibliography 


Clark — Physical Training for E1ementary Schools 

Brown and Boyd — Old English and American Games 
Pedersen and Boyd — Folk Games of Denmark and Sweden 
Crampton — Book of Folk Dances—I and II 

Hofer — Folk Dance Bcok 

Crawford — Dramatic Games for Little Children 


oom bo 


Folk Dancing — Three days a week 
Musical Appreciation — One day. 
this.) oe 
Play — One day a week on the playgrounds or in audi- 
torium or class rooms. 


(Use victrola (for 


Folk Dancing 


The numbers, as (1), refer to Bibliography 


OCTOBER 


Review 
1 Gustaf’s Skoal (4 IT) 
2 Ritsch Ratsch (4 II) 
3 Fryksdalspolska (4 IT) 
New 
4 Reap the Flax (41) 
5 Csardas (1) 


For games each month see list of indoor. games 


NovEMBER 


Review 
1 Reap the Flax (4 I) 
2 Csardas (1) 
3 Let children choose. 
New 
4 Old Mother Brown (3) 
5 Swedish Schottische (4 IT) 
6 Old Dan Tucker (2) 


DECEMBER 


Review 
1 Old Dan Tucker (2) 
2 Swedish Schottische (4 IT) 
3 Old Mother Brown (8) 
4 Let children choose 

New 
1 The Christmas Dance (2) 
2 Oxen Dance (Boys (4 I) 
3 Marionettes (Girls)) (6) 


@@JANUARY 

Review 
1 Crested Hen (4II) 
2 Sandal Polka (4II) 
3" December dances 


New 
4 Russian Dance 
5 Stanska Quadrille (4 IL) 
6 Gammal Polka (4 II) 


FEBRUARY 
Review 
1 Russian Dance 
2 Stanska Quadrille (411) 
New 
3 Rhinelander (4II) 
4 Ostogotupolska (4IT) 
5 Other new dance 


MARCH 


Review 
1 Rhinelander (41) 
2 Swedish Schottische (4 II) 
3 Oxen Dance (41) 
New 
4 Maskrosor (411) 
Halling (411) 
v The Knight and Maiden (2) 
7 Sowing Oats (2) 


APRIL 


Review - 
1 Any good dances taught this year that can,be used 
for Play Festival 


2 Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
3 Spring Dance 

4 Now ’Tis May Time 
5 Swiss May Dance 


May 
Review dances for Play Festival 


Play 


I— On THE PLAYGROUND 

I Director 

Have the play spirit 

Be a good sportsman 

Bean authority on rules of games 

Allow initiative in children to develop. Do 
not over-mechanize the play 

Make suggestions. Let the leaders organize 
games when it is possible 

Be friendly with children; demand respect 

Take an interest in the child 

Be democratic 


OND a PwWNHHE 


II Characteristics of good games 
1 One where there may be a large number of players 
in a small amount of space 
2 The game must be reasonably safe 
3 It must provide good cxercise 
4 It must be one which the children will begin 


to play while they are in school and continue 


to play for the rest ‘of their lives 


III The value of the team 
Develops the group spirit 
Loyalty towards members 
Friendship toward members 
Leadership 


om ooh 


children; who can be depended upon 
(Continued’on™ page 58) 
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Mothers and Teachers 


(Continued from page 33) 


of bringing them up to normal is even harder. But here 

in the mother must do all that she can in the home 
to bring the child’s health up to par before she can expect 
rapid advancement in the schoolroom. Every effort 
should be made to build up blood and nerves, and to keep 
the child contented, happy, and as interested in work 
and play about the home as possible, for if physical im- 
provement can be made, mental improvement is almost 
certain to follow. 

We teachers expect to devote a great deal of our time to 
these children, to plan games by which to stimulate their 
interest and by which to teach them, and to scheme and 
plan in a hundred ways means by which their retarded 
mentality may be aroused. If mothers took half the trouble 
to plan and struggle for their highest possible physical 
development that teachers do for their mental, there 
would be far fewer cases of semi-stupidness and physical 





degeneracy. 

’ Care, training and loving is then what our nervous, 
anemic children need, and let us all resolve as a sacred and 
patriotic duty to give it to them, at this time, above all 
others, in abundance. 


An Animal Game 
Mabel C. Bjornstad 


The well known guessing game, “Is it —?” may be very 
profitably applied to the learning of animals’ name. To 
my surprise a number of the children in my first grade 
asked me the names of some of the animals which I had 
cut from the excellent Dennison’s animal border and 
mounted on a strip of heavy paper. Consequently I 
realized the necessity for teaching the names of these com- 
mon animals, such as the monkey, tiger, lion, elephant, 
girafie and hippopotamus. The game is played in the 
following manner: 

A number of children are chosen for an equal number 
of animals, which are mounted on separate sheets of stiff 
paper. This group of children leaves the room. A leader, 
who also has been previously chosen, helps the group de- 
cide on a certain animal to be guessed. The absence of 
these children create an atmosphere of mystery, in which 
small children especially find a great delight. After the 
choice of an animal has been made, they return to the 
room, form a line in front of the children seated, and they 
hold their animals directly in front of them. The leader 
then calls upon one child after another, who asks, for ex- 
ample, “Is it the elephant?” The child who is holding 
the elephant replies either, “No, it is not the elephant,” 
or “Yes, it is the elephant.” In the latter case a new 
set of children is chosen, and the game proceeds as be- 
fore, with the child who guessed correctly as the leader. 
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Decorate Your Schoolroom 
Life-Size Bust Portraits 


of Washington, Martha Washington, Lincojn, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, Shake- 
speare, Woodrow Wilson, etc. Size 22x28 
inches. Price each (unframed), 25 cents, five 
for $1.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the above framed in our hand” 
some 2-inch Solid Oak, black or brown frames’ 
complete with glass, wire, dust-proof back, all 
ready for hanging, and securely packed for 
shipment, each, $2.45; any two, $4.65; any 
three, $6.85; any four, $9.05; any five, $11.25, 
express extra. 


Artotypes— Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters f 

and modern painters as well. A series of the highest grade reproductions, 
furnished at a moderate cost. Over 2000 titles, the most popular being: 
The Angelus (Millet), “Can’t You Talk?” (Holmes), Baby Stuart (Van Dyck), 
Close date (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln (Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve 
Years (Hofmann), The Colosseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse 
(Faed), The Gleaners (Millet); The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna 
(Bodenhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the Farm 
(Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine 
Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower (Millet), Spirit of 
76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, Washington 
Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdael). 





Size, 22x28 inches. Price, each (unframed), 90 cents; any two, $1.70; 
any five, $3.75, postpaid. Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand- 
colored at: Each (unframed), $1.50; any two, $2.70; any five, $6.50, postpaid. 


Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames 
to suit the tone of the subject, complete with glass, wire, dustproof back, all 
ready for hanging, securely packed for shipment, each, $2.95; any two, $5.65: 
any three, $8.35; any four, $11.05; any five, $13.75; any six, $16.45; express 
extra. (If hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 60 cents to cost of each.) 
Catalog mailed free 


Our 1919 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools, 


mailed free upon reuuest. Every teacher should have a copy! It isa guide 
book to the best of everything. 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 


Dept. 2B, 312 W. Randolph St.. Chicago, II, 








Action, 
Imitation 
and Fun 
Series 








PRIMERS 


The Little Red Hen The Three Bears 


ADVANCED PRIMERS 


Three Little Kittens —Chicken Little 
Little Red Riding Hood 


FIRST READERS 


Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 

Jack the Giant Killer 

Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom Thumb 

Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and 
Toads 


Price, 30 cents each 


NOTE. These books can be used as supple- 
mentary readers with any phonic system. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
CHICAGO 


18 E. 17th St. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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(Continued from page 56) II— Inpoor GAMES 

List of Games for Playground I Schoolroom P _ 

Riddles 

Bean Bag Relay 


Outdoor Basebal] Bull in Ring Language Games with Cards 
Footbal] Whip Tag Counting Games 


Hockey Cross Tag Number Races 

Tug of War Flag Race Keep scores 
Volley Ball Dare Base Hide the Thimble 
Prisoner’s Base Sheep and Wolf Treasure Island 
High and Broad Jumping 19 Tag (Geography Game) 
Bean Bag Relay Races Hop, Step ard Jump Races 

Captain’s Ball Standing Broad Jump Fire Engine 
Dodge Ball Running High Jump Train 

Circle Catch Bal] Tennis Horseback Rider 
Pom Pom Pullaway Story Telling Aeroplane, etc. 


Guess Trades 
Spin the Plate 


Boys 


CONIA rWNre 


For al] games listed see: 
Bancroft — Games Relay Races 
Johnson — What to Do at Recess Jump Over Seats by Count 
Curtis — Education Through Play Jack be Nimble 


BaJancing Cubes 
GIRLS Change Seats by Count 
Walking Tag Cross Tag Banner Leader 
Send Hop Scotch Jacob, Where Art Thou? 
Indoor and Outdoor Sheep andWolf Jacob and Rachel 
Baseball New York 9 Slap Jack 
Volley Ball What’s Your Trade Ring Toss 
London Bridge Dare Base Tag 
Blind Man’s Buff Running Races I Say Stoop 
Drop the Handkerchief Jump the Rope Poor Pussy 
Wood Tag Jacks 24 Buzzy 
Japanese Tag Fox and Farmer Blackboard Circle Race 
Duck on a Rock Shadow Tag Drop the Handkerchief 
Tennis Japanese Tag 
Relay Races Play School . See Bancroft — Games — for others 
Farmer in the Del] Play Housekeeping 
Good Morning Story Telling Il In the Auditorium 
1 Select outdoor and schoolroom games that can 
Boys AND GIRLS be used here 


2 Allow chi j riging 
Walking —To see things worth while in the school district " pride nagg 2 a SP eee 
1 Places of historical interest in our schoo] district Divide the time evenly between boysand girls— 
2 Factories to study or divide the space, or take them to separate 
a Location 7" i playrooms. Let those who do not wish to 
6 Arrangement of building: for conservation play feel free to knit, make bean bags, snip 
of Jabor, light, space and fuel materia] for Red Cross pillows, make gun wipes, 
¢ Transportation facilities construct articles for sand-tables or read 
To a flour mJ) Make this a free period 
Coa} mine 3 Show stereopticon views 
Loca] stores _ a Pictures to correlate with school or out! 
Farm, if possible. (Ride part of the way) side subjects Anything that is of vitd 
Large garden interest to the child 
Park to see b The teacher should prepare the fi st Jessov 
Birds herself 
Plants ¢ After this let a child prepare it or help hin 
Trees todoso. He may show pictures in whid 
Topography he is vita] y interested, war, pictures of place 
Drainage he has visited or about which he has rea 
d Have military marching 
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Provide one stop of considerable Jength for each trip. 
Exercise and allow children freedom while going so as 
to have their attention when necessary. 





The teacher must know F Inger P lay 
1 Ground that is to be covered Nellie H. Cromwell 


2 Points of interest to be seen Hold up your little hand and see 
3 Things that are to be done What your five fingers would like to be. 
4 Discover points of interest This shall be Grandma in her big chair, (thumb) 
This shall be Grandpa with his gray hair, (first 
For certain trips the teacher may appoint scouts to go finger) 
with her or alone to observe these things, and direct the Father, so strong, is here; (second finger) 
class when they go. Here, too, is Mother dear; (fhird finger) 
Upon return summarize trip and have games of ob- But who is this? Take just a . 
servation. Why, that is Baby, half asleep! (litle finger) 
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WATER COLORS 


T 


HE first year of water color work is a critical one in the education 
of small children. The impressions gained at this period influ- 


ence a child’s color perception through all his career. For this reason 
the importance of true color values in first grade teaching cannot be 


over-estimated. 


BRADLEY’S STANDARD WATER COLORS are noted for their 
true color values}]and their perfect adaptability to all grades of 
school work. 



































The B-I Water Color Box is more extensively used in 
schools than any other assortment of water colors. A 
careful test will convince any teacher of its superiority. 


The Bradley Catalogue illustrates and describes 
art materials for every need. Sent free on request. 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Bos ‘on New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO., Agts. Kansas City: HOOVER BROS., Agts. 
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Fairy Tale Studies 


(Continued from page 23) 


Surya Bai I have done all your bidding, now give me 
the fire or I will go elsewhere and seek it. 

Mother Rakshas Take the fire and go in peace. Take 
also some parched corn, and scatter it along the road as 
you go, my Child, so as to make a pretty little pathway 
from our house to yours. (Gives her corn. Exit Surya 
Bai, scattering corn as she goes. Enter Young Rakshas.) 
Alas, alas, my Son! why did you not come sooner? Such 
a sweet little lamb has been here, and now we have lost her! 

The Young Rakshas Which way did she go? Only tell 
me that and I’ll have her here before morning! 

Mother Rakshas_ I gave her some parched corn to scatter 
on the road. Her home is the Great Eagles’ Nest. Per- 
haps you can see the path she took. 

Young Rakshas Never fear, Mother! 
whole way. 
to reach her. 


I’ll run the 
I can see the track, it will not take me long 


SceNE III — The Young Rakshas’ Visit to the Great Eagles’ 
Nest 


The Great Eagles’ Nest 


The Young Rakshas, Surya Bai, Husband Eagle, Wife 
Eagle, Tommy and Towzer 


Young Rakshas This must be the tree! There, I see 
the Nest high up in the branches! I’ll climb the tree! 
What a great outer door it has! (Shaking door violently.) 
Let me in, my Child, let me in! I’m the Great Eagle and 
I have come from very far, and brought you many beauti- 
ful jewels. And here is a splendid diamond ring to fit 
your little finger. She does not hear me, perhaps she is 
asleep. I’ll try to break open the door. So this is all 
I get for my trouble, an ugly broken finger-nail! But I 
haven’t lost much except my time and the bit of nail that 
stuck in the crack of the door. The Lady may have that. 
I’ll go home now, she may sleep if she wants to. 


(Next Morning) 


Surya Bai I have had such a good, long nap! And 
how nice and cosy the Nest issince I brought back the fire. 
Good morning, Tommy and Towzer; are you ready for 
breakfast, this morning? 

Tommy We are always ready, aren’t we, Towzer? 

Towzer I hope we must not wait long. But we will 
not complain, we are so glad to have you back again with 
us. , 
Surya Bai I will not keep you waiting long. First I 
will open all my doors to look down on the world below. 
(Opens six doors. On opening the seventh the nail pricks 
her hand and poisons her.) Ah! Tommy! Towzer! 


(Two Eagles return.) 


Wife Eagle Why, there is Surya Bai lying at the door 
‘ our Nest! And Tommy and Towzer standing beside 

er! 

Husband Eagle We must hurry! Ah, Surya Bai, wake 
up, here is the beautiful diamond ring we fetched for you 
from the Red Sea! Mother, she is dead! What happened, 
Tommy? You and Towzer promised to take care of her. 

Tommy and Towzer We do not know. We were waiting 
for breakfast. She went to open the doors of the Nest. 
When she opened the seventh door she fell down and 
would not speak to us any more when we called to her! 

Wife Eagle If our lovely Surya Bai is dead let us fly 
away from here. I cannot bear it! 

Husband Eagle Yes, let us fly away! And we will put 
the diamond ring upon her finger. 


(Eagles fly off in sorrow.) 
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SceNnE II — The Rajah and Surya Bai 
Tents, pitched under the Tree, Hawks and Hounds 


The Rajah, Attendants and Surya Bai 


Rajah This tree is a good place to pitch my tent. jit 
will give us welcome shade. And it is so tall. (Look- 
ing up.) What is that, high up on the top-most branches? 
Attendants, go see, and bring me word! . 

Attendants Your Majesty, up in the tree is a curious 
thing like a cage, having seven iron doors. On the thresh- 
hold of the first door lies a fair maiden, richly dressed. 
She seems dead. Beside her stand a little Dog and a little 
Cat. 

Rajah Fetch them down. She is too beautiful not to 
be living. But she is not cold or stiff. Why, there is 
a sharp thing like a long thorn that has run into the tender 
palm almost far enough to pierce through to the back 
ofher hand. I’ll pull it out! 

Surya Bai (rubbing her eyes.) Where am I? 
are you? Is it a dream or true? 

Raiah It is true, beautiful Lady! I am the Rajah 
of a neighboring land. Pray who are you? 

Surya Bai Lam the Eagles’ Child. 

Rajah Nay, that cannot be. You are some great 
Princess. 

Surya Bai I am the Eagles’ Child. 

Rajah Nay, that cannot be. You are some great 
Princess. 

Surya Bai No, I am no royal Lady; what I say is 
true. I have lived all my life in this tree. I am only 
the Eagles’ Child. 

Rajah If you are not a Princess born I will make you 
one; say only you will be my Queen and come with me 
to my palace. 


Who 


ACT II 
Queen Surya Bai 
ScenE I—The Two Ranees at the Well 
The Palace Court-yard. The Well. Rose-tree 


First Ranee, Second Ranee, Surya Bai, Attendant and 
the Rajah 


First Ranee What pretty jewels you have, Sister! Let 
me try them on for a minute and see how I look in them. 

Attendant (whispering to Second Ranee) Do not lend 
her your jewels! 

Second Ranee Hush, you silly woman, what harm will it 
do? Here, Sister, try them on! 

First Ranee How pretty all your things are! Do you 
not think they look well even on me? Let us come down 
to the tank; it is as clear as glass and we can see ourselves 
reflected in it. And how these jewels will shine in the 
clear water! 

Attendant (to Second Ranee) I beg you not to venture 
near the tank. 

- Second Ranee (to Attendant) I bid you be silent. 
I will not distrust my Sister. 


(They move towards the well. When both are leaning over 
the well the First Ranee pushes in Surya Bai, who is 
drowned. Exit Attendant. First Ranee returns to the Rose- 
tree. Enter the Rajah.) 


Rajah Where is Surya Bai? They have looked for 
her everywhere. She cannot be found. Tell me where 
the Child is. You have done some harm to her. 

First Ranee You do me wrong. I know nothing of 
her. Doubtless that old Woman whom you allowed to 
be always with her, her Attendant, has done her some 
harm. 

Rajah I will order the Woman thrown into prison. 
I will go over to the well (bending over). I wonder if 
she could have fallen into the tank! Why, what is that 
stately golden flower growing out of the water? I never 


(Continued on page 62) 
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OFFICE MANAGER 


ells How He was Built Up and 
Made Strong by Vinol 


The following letter from Manager 
Hodes recounts the experience and condi- 
ion Of many men. Read this letter 
nd our offer which follows: 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘“I am a general 
pice manager, and became so nervous 
nd run-down in health that I lost my ap- 
netite and finally my health broke down 
rompletely, largely because of overwork. 

tried Beef, Iron and Wine, and other 
emedies without help. I saw Vinol ad- 
ertised, and soon after taking it I noticed 

improvement. I now havea hearty ap- 
petite, sleep better, feel better and have 
xined considerable in weight.” Samuel 

Hodes, 501 Stone Ave. 

The reason Vinol is so successful in 
uch cases is because it contains the oldest 
nd most famous tonics, viz., beef and cod 
iver peptones, iron, manganese peptonates 
nd glycerophosphates. 

We ask every run-down, overworked 
man to try a bottle of Vinol with the 
nderstanding that their money will be 
eturned if it fails to help them as it did 
fr. Hodes. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
erywhere. Trial Sample Free. 
Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 


EARN SIZOO AYEAR 
week right in ‘nycnr own how oy 
TIMEE eae | 


or: ha| 
fee :. sake reste lives of 
Seutdents thet 





















PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
A Kindergarten Normal School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 
22d Year — Begins September 17 
Diploma 2 years. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGAR- 


. Il. PRIMARY. IIL. PLAYGROUND. Fine 
quipment. Strong Faculty- Accredited. Write 
egistrar. Dept. B. 


16-22 South Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 


NTERTAINMENTS 


jpeakers, Mono- 
Siok Folk Dances, ee heasieal Pieces, 

Y Motion Songs. Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Bnicriainments for ali Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 

















, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
ail as -— occasions. ew Patriotic Pleze 
cata! ree. Every tertainmen: 
‘eacher should have one. F - 
» 8. DENISON & 00.) wo. vin’ Benefi 
57 , OHICAGO) “er - time te 




















ALPHABET CARDS 


Put up in envelope, containing sufficient when 
cut apart for 250 cards, each about three-fourths of 
an inch square, printed on both sides, 500 letters, 
on heavy d, assorted colors. 


Price, 15 cents 


| | 
CAT 
| 
| | | 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 














How Do You Teach Patriotism 


To-day the greatest work of the teacher 
is to give children real lessons of patriot- 
ism. Not the spread-eagle type that deals 
in boasting generalities, but real concrete 
knowledge of what America is, what she 
stands for, what she has accomplished, 
what she has done for humanity, and above 
all, what she has done for the children 
themselves. Let them once for all time 
realize what they owe to our democratic 
government and no further urging of 
loyalty will be needed. 

The cry of teachers to-day is for books 
furnishing materials and methods for this 
teaching. The dominant note of class- 
room work, of recreation and of enter- 
tainment is loyalty, patriotism, devotion 
to country. 

Much excellent material has been placed 
at the disposal of teachers in some of the 
books offered by A. Flanagan Company, 
Chicago. Several of these books deserve 
specia] mention. 


“Military Drills,” prepared by Col. 
Joseph Barnett, I. N. G., furnished very 
clear definite instructions for training 
schools. 


“The Story of Our Flag” contains 
Bennett’s “The Flag Goes By” and 
Draper’s “The Call of the Flag,” besides 
the sto y of the Flag’s evolution, standard 
proportions of national ensigns, the signifi- 
cance of personal and special flags, to- 
gether with other much needed informa- 
tion. 


For entertainments, ‘“‘The Patriot’s 
Parade” and “The Stars and Stripes” 
are specially to be commended. 


Special material and methods are given 
in “What to Do for Uncle Sam.” The 
teaching is perfectly practical. Conser- 
vation, economy, health, humane treat- 
ment of birds and animals, the keeping of 
holidays and many details of personal and 
community patriotism are presented. This 
should prove valuable to every grade 
teacher. 


For historical reading four books they 
offer should be in every school: Bailey’s 
“ Boys and Girls of Colonial Days,”’ Hale’s 
“Man Without a Country,” McFee’s 
“American Heroes from History,” and 
Ellis’s “Lives of the Presidents.” 


A thrilling story of naval affairs is given 
in “On Board a United States Battleship.” 
It is a story of the voyage of the Atlantic 
Fleet from Hampton Roads to San Fran- 
cisco, under the command of Rear Admiral 
Evans,—‘“ Fighting Bob.” This is real 
history and every boy should read it. 





Teachers—Get U.S. Government 
Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. Reconstruction necessitates 
thousands of appointments. The positions 
pay, from $1100 to $1500; have short 
hours and annual vacations. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. A221, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book showing the positions open and giving 
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Improve Your Health 
and Figure 


RE you too fat or too thin? 
lacking in attractiveness? Do you stand 
incorrectly? Do you feel the need of more 

vitality and strength? Is.your health impaired 
by some chronic ailment? 

For 16 years I have been helping refined women 
overcome such conditions. have successfully 
treated over 85,000 pupils, residing in every section 
of the United States. Leading physicians have 
approved my methods—their wivesand daughters 
are my pupils. The most critical magazines en- 
dorse me; you can refer to any of them. 

The chances are nine in ten I can help you just 
as I have helped so many others. Tell me in con- 
fidence your difficulties. I will tell you and 
without cost whether I can handle your case. 

Under my treatment you use no drugs, medi- 
cines or mechanical ap- 
paratus. You utilize 
natural methods—diet, 
exercise, baths, breath- 
ing, recreation and re- 
laxation—all under per- 
Sonal directions, and 
adapted to your indi- 
vidual needs, Shall I 
tell you moreaboutit— ff 
how, by personal cor- i 
respondence, I treat | 
each pupil in the pri- (J 
vacy of her home. Re- 
member, I send this in- 
formation without 
charge. If later you 
want my services, you'll 
find the cost most 
reasonable. 


Good health and a 
rfect figure are price- 
ess assets. Let me 
show you how to get 
them. 


Is your figure 








SUSANNA COCROFT 


624 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago. Illinois 


Dept. 45 
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Chicago Normal School of 
Physical Education 


For Women -- Established 1903 


Midyear Class Begins February 3, 1919 


Students who enter then may graduate in 
June, 1920 


Strong Faculty of Experienced Teachers and 
splendid dormitory for oyt of town students. 


Two YEAR NorMAL CourRSE — gives 
thorough preparation in a] branches of physi- 
cal education. A schocl recognized as one of 
the best professional training schools for 
women in America. Accredited by the 
Chicago Board of Education and the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


For catalogs and further information 


address 
Registrar, 430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


tices paid. You 
4 4, Rex Pu 





can write them. We show 
rs, Box 175, C-21 , Chicago. 





The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A tal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 
first step in the right direction. Now is the 
time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 





or, bpm examination questions, which 
sent free of charge. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 











Fairy Tale Studies 


(Continued from page 60) 


saw it before. It bends its head to me. This flower re- 
minds me of my lost Wife, I love it, it is fair and gentle 
asshe used tobe. What can have happened to her? 


ScENE Il — Surya Bai and the Milk-Woman 
The Milk-Woman’s Home. Evening 


Surya Bai, the Milk-Woman her Six Children and her 
Husband. 


Miak-Woman Come here,my Husband and Son. What 
good fortune do you think has befallen me to-day? 

Family We cannot guess! 

Milk-Woman Nothing less than that the wonderful, 
wonderful mango which was being kept for the Rajah, 
fell into one of my milk-cans while I slept! I have brought 
it home with me; it is in the lowest can. Go, Husband, 
call all the Children to have a slice! And you, my Son, 
take down that pile of cans and fetch me the mango. 


(Son obeys.) 


Son Mother, you were joking, I suppose, when you told 
us there was a mango here! 

Milk-Woman No, not at all; there is a mango there. 
I put it there myself an hour ago. 

Son Well, there’s something quite different now. Come 
and see! 

Milk-Woman This is very odd! I never heard of 
such a thing in my life! A little tiny wee lady, richly 
dressed in red and gold and no bigger than a mango! And 
on her head a jewel like the sun in brightness. But since 
she has been sent to us [ will take care of her as if she were 
my own child. 

Son Why, Mother, isn’t this strange! I wonder if she 
can tell us her history. She seems to be growing a little 
taller already. 

Milk-Woman It is very curious. You must help me, 
Son, to take care of her. And the Children must not 
tease to ask who she is. By and by when she knows us 
better she will tell us her history of her own accord. Come 
here, Daughter, can you tell me your name? 

Surya Bai Myname is Surya Bai. 

Milk-Woman Dearie, we will take care of you. Run 
off to bed now with the children and take a good rest. 
I must be up early to-morrow. Perhaps you can help me 
a little. 


Scene II] — The Raiah and the Milk-Woman 
The Milk-Woman’s Home 
Mitk-Woman, Surya Bai and the Rajah 


Milk-Woman I have so much to do to-day. Who 
wants to help me? 

Surya Bai Mother, what can I do for you? 

Milk-Woman Yes, Surya Bai, you have grown so fast 
you look like a woman already. Will you go to the well 
to fetch me some water? 

Surya Bai Yes, Mother, I will gladly bring you water. 
(Goes to the well.) Oh, I am so frightened, I hear such a 
great clatter of horses’ hoofs! I’ll run home as fast as I 
can! 

Rajah That is my Wife! She certainly went in the 
door of that hut where the old Woman stands. Give her 
up, old Woman, you have no right to keep her. She is 
mine, she is mine! 

Milk-Woman Are you mad? I don’t know what 
you mean! 

Rajah Do not attempt to deceive me! I saw my Wife 
go in at your door. She must be in the house. 

Milk-Woman Your Wife? Your Wife? You mean 
my Daughter who lately returned from the well! Do you 
think I am going to give up my Child at your command? 
You are Rajah in your palace but I am Rajah in my own 
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house! And I won’t give up my little Daughter for any 
beard! Come, Husband and Sons, help me! 

Rajah (riding off) Well, I must go from this place, 
they are too many for me; but I am determined to sift 
this matter. I will see that Attendant I threw into prison 
and learn what she knows. 


ScENE IV — The Glad News at the Palace 
The Rajah’s Palace 


The Rajah, Attendant, Tommy, Towzer and Sun-Flower 
Maidens 

Rajah You have told me enough so that J believe you 
are innocent. You are set at liberty henceforth. You 
may prove your devotion to your lost Mistress by going 
to the poor Milk-Woman’s house and bringiug me back 
all the information possible concerning the Family, and 
especially the Girl I saw returning from the well. 

Attendant You are Rajah and I am but a poor Woman. 
But I loved my Lady; and you can trust me to learn all 
Ican. I will return speedily. 

Rajah Depart, and may you bring good news! (Exit 
Attendant) I will go to the garden and try to pass the 
time till she comes again. 

Tommy and Towzer We will keep you company. 

Rajah Here come some beautiful Sun-Flower Maidens 
to dance for me. They remind me of Surya Bai. (Fairy 
Maidens that look like sun-flowers, dance on the grass around 
the Rose-Tree.) I wonder what happened to the sun- 
flower in the well. It is not there any more. 

Tommy I saw the Gardener pull it out.. Towzer and 
I heard the First Ranee tell him to do it. We followed 
him and we saw him throw it into the middle of the jungle, 
just where that beautiful mango tree came up later. 

Rajah I never got the wonderful mango that grew 
on the top of it, which was being kept for me. 

Towzer Perhaps it fell off and some animal of the jungle 
ran away with it. 

Rajah Perhaps. 
ant, your Friend. 

Attendant (returning, falling at his feet.) Oh, my dear 
Rajah, it was my Lady! I found her at last! I did not 
even wait to hear all she had to say. She was telling her 
story when I left to bring you the glad news. Come with 
me and see, and Surya Bai herself will tell you! 

Rajah Come, Tommy and Towzer. Yes, I will go 
with you to see and hear for myself. And then, Surya 
Bai, we will take such good care of you that nothing ever 


happens to you. 


ScENE V— The Rajah’s Visit to the Humble Home and 
the Return to the Palace 


The Milk-Woman’s Hut 


Surya Bai, Milk-Woman. the Rajah, Attendant, Tommy 
and Towzer. 


Milk-Woman Hark, I hear horses’ hoofs! 
it is the Rajah coming! 

Rajah Surya Bai—TI have found you at last! How 
gladIam! Why did you not come to the Palace? 

Surya Bai And I am very glad to be found! I was 
afraid to come! And here are Tommy and Towzer, my 
dear old Friends! I am glad you came, too! How good 
it is to see you! 

Tommy and Towzer We came to help escort you to 
the Palace. We could not wait in the garden! 

Rajah Old Woman, you did not tell me true, for it 
was indeed my Wife who was in your hut. 

Milk-Woman Yes,. Protector of the Poor, but it was 
also my Daughter. Once, long ago, when I was going 
in to the bazaar to sell milk I took with me my Baby, a 
year old. On the way I sat down by the roadside, placing 
the Baby beside the cans of milk, when suddenly two large 
Eagles flew overhead. And one, swooping down, seized 
(Continued on page 63) 


But here comes Suryai Bai’s Attend- 
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~ AFTER INFLUENZA 


The Grip, Fevers, and Other Blood- 
Poisoning, Prostrating Diseases 


The best course of restorative_treatment, 
purifying blood, strengthening nerves, 
stimulating liver, is: 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the standard blood 
purifier, before eating, 

Peptiron, a real iron tonic (chocolated 

ills), after eating, 

Hood’s Pills (cathartic, mild and 
effective) as needed. 

These three great medicines make con- 
valescence real, rapid and perfect. They 
also serve in preventing disease and 
preserving health. Get them to-day. 








— 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
North Chicago Hospital 
(Accredited) 

Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work 
to young women above 19 years — Requirements: good 
health; one year high school credit. Separate nurses’ 


home, monthly allowance — Address Superintendent 
Ina A Eaman, R. N., 2551 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





























CLASS PINS 
: CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FREE 


Either pin iliustrated madewithany Sietters 


Silver ptate 207 ea., $2.00 doz. 

silver, 35¢ ea. $3.50 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 

728 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











DIXON’S BEGINNERS 


The generous proportions of Dixon’s Beginners 
will appealto all teachers, whether interested 
in drawing or writing. It rests the tired hand 
of the child, as well as being of great help to 
the teacher. 

Send 16 cents in stamps for full length sam- 
ples of this and other school pencils. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Established 1827 














PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and _ _ 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
5%c, and $1.00 at druggists. 














COMMON SENSE METHOD IN PRIMARY NUMBER WORK 
Special training in rapid addition . . - 60c 


COMMON SENSE FLASH CARDS (two colors)” 
For rapid drillon allfundamentalfacts. . . 30c 
THOUGHT METHOD (reading) Graded Lessons. 30c 


ELLEN M. QUIGLEY, 128 Bedford St., Troy, N.Y. 


FOR BUSY WORK —— 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Put up in envelope, and making 250 cards, about 
three-fourths of an inch square, printed on both 
sides, 500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 


colors. 
aie Price, 15 cents, postpaid 


2/3 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Fairy Tale Studies 


(Continued from page 62) 


her and flew away with her out of my 
sight. 1 shall never forget that day! 
Surya Bai has told you how she lived 
in the Great Eagles’ Nest. 

Rajah But tell me, Surya Bai, how 
did you come to your Mother’s home 
again? 

Surya Bai When the First Ranee 
threw me into the tank I did not die 
but became a Sun-Flower. And when 
the First Ranee caused the Sun-Flower 
to be thrown away into the jungle I 
becamea Mango Tree. When theTree 
blossomed, at the top was a beautiful 
Blossom. And when it became Fruit I 
do not know what power led me to fall 
into my Mother’s milk-can. It was 
my destiny. As soon as she took me 
into her home I became a little Girl 
and then quickly grew to be a 
Woman. 

Rajah But why did you not come 
to me, Surya Bai. 

Surya Bai I was afraid because of 
the First Ranee. 

Rajah Ah, I see! 
more, my Child! 

Tommy and Towzer You see we 
were right about the Sun-Flower and 
the Mango. 

Rajah Come, now, you must all 
return to the Palace with me. To 
you, Surya Bai’s Father, I give the 
Village of Poona, and your family shall 
henceforth be a noble one. And you, 
my Wife’s faithful Attendant, for the 
good service you have done, shall be 
palace Housekeeper; and I give you 
great riches. I can never repay the 
debt J owe you nor make you sufficient 
recompense for having thrown you into 
prison. The wicked Ranee shall, in 
your stead, be cast into prison. 

Attendant Sire, even in your anger 
you were temperate. If you had 
caused me to be put to death as some 
would have done, none of this good 
might have come upon you. It is 
yourself you have to thank! 

Rajah Come, Surya Bai, we will 
return to the Palace. In memory of 
your adventures let us plant around 
the Palace a hedge of sun-flowers and 
a grove of mango trees. 


Well, fear no 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of positions are to be filled at from 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A220, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will 





Wartime and 
Patriotic Selections 


For Recitation and Reading 


By CARLETON B. CASE 


160 Pages Khaki Paper Covers 


Price, 40 Cents 


UST issued. The cnly book of its kind; 
J containing the best of the new verse 

written during the present war that is 
suitable for declamation and public reading, in 
schocl, college, church, patriotic and Red 
Cross meetings, and all similar occasions: 
together with the very choicest of the old 
favorites. Humor, pathos, lively action, 
narrative, the grand and the sublime, all have 
representation in its pages; the whole consti- 
tuting a bookful of the newest and choicest 
works cf the best American, Canadian and 
British poets, writers and orators, such as 
never before gathered in one volume. 


SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS 
OR 
Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price 





Shrewesbury Publishing Go. 


5525 SOUTH BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
‘Cultivate a 
& 9 
Your 
Beauty 
— 


OU can have a youthful 
appearance, clear complexion, 
Magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag- 
ing facial muscles— have comfortable feet, all through 
aouing our simple directions. Thousands have done so. 
No drugs, no waste . time. No big expense and quick 
results. Send for latest free booklet containing many 
beauty hints and all about the wonderful work accom- 
plished by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 

Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers a three year course to young women 
between ages of 19-35. Accredited by the 
Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Monthly allowance while studying. For de- 
tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, Superintendent, 
149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, III. 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a broad training to women 
interested in the nursing profession and allied forms of 
public service. Length of course, three years. Theo- 
retical training based on standard curriculum for train- 
ing schools for nurses. Practical experience in Cook 
County Hospital, 2500 beds. Requirements for enroll- 
ment: physical fitness, full High School credit or its 
educational equivalent. Minimum age 20 years, maxi- 
mum age 35 years. 

School catalog and application blanks will be sent on 
application to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 S. Honore Street Chicago, I}inois 
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Editor’s tes 
Address Editor, Prmmary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The National Security League, now that its war work 
is finished, is entering on a new campaign to persuade 
the people of the country to think of education in national 
terms. The League believes that it is to the nation’s advan- 
tage to have an equalization of educational opportunities 
in the several states, and it will work to bring this about. 
Dr. Robert M. McElroy will head the “Committee on 
Education” and Miss Etta V. Leighton will continue as 
Civic Secretary. Dr. McElroy thus describes their plans: 


“The future of the League seems to me to be in the field 
of correcting local thinking, education in air-tight com- 
partments, and the theory that colleges and universities 
are rival institutions of learning; in inducing these to be- 
come co-operating institutions of learning; in connecting 
them with the great fundamental problems of education 
in a republic, which they must one day recognize as much 
their problems as are the problems of training special in- 
vestigators in science; in opening an educational vista 
which will show the little red schoolhouse, the village 
academy, the secondary school of the city, the high school, 
the normal school, the college and the university in their 
proper relationship to each other, as parts of stages in 
one process — that of making Americans out of all races 
and kindreds and tongues; in arousing the people by edu- 
cational propaganda campaigns to a consciousness of our 
glaring and inexcusable educational defects, just as we 
aroused them to a consciousness of our military defects 
in our campaign of preparedness. 

“As soon as the people understand these things, we shall 
have some properly equipped national department charged 
with the task of thinking of education in terms, not of 
city, county or state, but of the United States as whole. 
This will give the coup de grace to the dying body of localism 
which to-day holds the schools, and we shall not require 
to centralize control of our educational machinery. It 
will be only necessary to assist it. To establish a national 
minister of education with large means at this stage of 
the game is to invite the creation of a centralized system 
of educational control. We should first make the people 
understand both the excellencies and the defects of our 
present overly decentralized system — or lack of system — 
and they will then know the difference between Prussian- 
izing our educational machinery and nationalizing its 
teaching. 

“As between a Prussianized system of education and 
a system of absolute 'ocal autonomy, I prefer the latter. 
But our choice is not so restricted. As between a system 
of absolute autonomy, which lets every crossroads decide 
how much education shall be given to the future masters 
of America, and a system in which the nation sets a mini- 
mum standard for all and sees that teachers are provided 
with adequate training to enforce it, end sees that the 
accident of birth in a poor section does not nullify a child’s 
right to an equal chance in the world, I prefer the latter; 
and we propose to work for it.” 


Primary EpucatTion has enjoyed its opportunity of 
close co-operation with the League through the suggestions 
of the Civic Secretary, Miss Leighton, which appear 
monthly. That these are appreciated such letters as 
this one from a school principal testify: 


“Your articles on Civics have been so suggestive and 
so instructive to the teachers here that I am taking the 
liberty of asking if you have more of the same kind and 
if so where I may find them. 

“We are collecting material from every known source 
for our work in training for citizenship. We like your 
method and have been using it for a month only and our 
results are really wonderful. The most encouraging 
feature of the month’s work shows in our children’s freedom 
from petty deceit and readiness to speak the truth. The 
common bugbear, Fear, has been banished from our midst — 
the message of our flag, together with an awakening sense 
of the meaning of “liberty and justice for all” have been 
a guiding star to light the pathway and I feel that our 
little ones are now gathered into the ranks and are 
marching on to victory in Life’s battles. 

“We are very much indebted to you whose inspiration 
has given new life and meaning to the everyday work of 
school. 

“Any more suggestions that you may offer will be re- 
ceived with the same eagerness and appreciation that 
we have given to all of your work.” 


We hope that teachers will be as ready to work for better 
instructions in civics in time of peace, as they have proved 
themselves in time of war. Miss Leighton will continue 
to point out how this may be done successfully. 


The address delivered by Dr. Butler before the Asso- 
ciations of College and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, on Liberal Learning as Leavened 
by War is all so interesting that it is an injustice to the 
whole to quote any part of it. Certain of his remarks, 
however, have particular appropriateness for elementary 
teachers many of whom have long been convinced of 
their truth. .This, for instance, about the study of English: 


The Peril in the Daily Theme 


“For nearly a generation past American education has 
laid the greatest emphasis upon the study of the English 
language and literature, and this is as it should be. In 
one important respect, however, damage has been and is 
being done, and again the cause is to be found in a wrong 
method of ‘teaching. The idea is prevalent that the way 
to improve the written English of students is to compel 
them to write constantly and on all sorts of topics. This 
isa fallacy. The inventor of the daily theme did an almost 
incalculable amount of damage when he started a move- 
ment that rapidly spread all over the United States. The 
way in which to teach students to write good English is 
to teach them to read good English. He who constantly 
reads the best Latin and the best Greek, and who writes 
occasionally and when he has something to say, will have 
a far better written style then he who pours out a few 
hundred words five times a week on diverse topics as to 
most of which he has no knowledge and little interest. 
The waste of time through excessive devotion to English 
composition is very great and is not likely to be patiently 
borne much longer. The daily writing is obnoxious to 
the students and the inspection and correction of theif 
work is drudgery for the teacher unaccompanied by any 
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adequate result. That those who write daily themes 
and whose written work is carefully corrected, make techni- 
cal improvements in their written style, goes without saying, 
but the fact remains that the method is a wasteful and 
inefficient one and that the path to good writing leads 
through good reading. If there is to be such a thing as good 
reading, proposals such as that the English of the Bible 
should be turned into what is called the vernacular must 
be given short shift. To hear the English of the Bible 
spoken of as “a beautiful and unfamiliar dialect which 
was spoken three centuries ago,” because it happens to 
be beyond the immediate comprehension of some igno- 
ramus who reads a writer or a book called Nick Carter and 
the newspapers, is sufficient to upset the equanimity of 
a saint. We shall probably next be told it is found de- 
sirable to supply the plays of Shakespeare with descriptive 
and enticing headlines after the fashion of the last editions 
of the metropolitan evening papers. There would appear 
to be no limit to human folly.” 

Or these reflections on the right study of government: 


Wrong Study of Government 


“There has been for some time past a considerable amount 
of time and energy devoted to the study of government 
and politics in secondary schools and colleges. Unfortu- 
nately, however, most of this time and energy have been 
given over to the study of the machinery and the details 
of government rather than to a comprehension of the 
principles upon which good government and republican 
institutions rest. The responsibilities of citizenship in- 
crease day by day and have been multiplied by the effects 
and results of the war. There is double need, therefore, 
of training the youth of to-day who are to be the men and 
women of to-morrow in the fundamental principles of good 
citizenship and in a knowledge of those rights, duties and 
opportunities, national and international, which consti- 
tute the elements of the world’s organized life. How 
many members of Congress there may be, what their terms 
and what their compensation, are facts of slight importance 
compared with an understanding of the reasons of the 
existence of a Congress, of its powers and duties, and of 
the ways in which and the purposes for which its functions 
have been fulfilled for 140 years. As has already been 
suggested, a true theory of politics will supplement and 
unite a good understanding of both ethics and economics.” 


But most of all, perhaps, these remarks upon the ele- 
mentary school: 


EDUCATION 


65 


No Quarter for Faddists 


“On theother hand, theelementary school must be brought 
back to its proper business, neglect of which has been 
general and much remarked for years past. The elemen- 
tary school, being well organized and universal, has been 
seized upon by faddists and enthusiasts of every type as 
an instrumentality not for better education but for accom- 
plishing their own particular ends. The simple business 
of training young children in good habits of exercise and 
in good habits of conduct, of teaching them the elemen- 
tary facts of the nature which surrounds them, and of 
giving them ability to read understandingly, to write legibly 
and to perform quickly and with accuracy the fundamental 
operations with numbers, has been rudely pushed into 
the background by all sorts of enterprises, from lectures 
on the alleged evil effects of alcohol and tobacco to the 
sale of War Savings Stamps. It may be necessary one 
of these days to organize for the protection of the elemen- 
tary school in order that the indispensable institution 
may have an opportunity to mind its own proper 
business. 


“Vigorous steps must be taken promptly to make the 
teaching profession more attractive to men of high com- 
petence and ambition. While administrative officers are 
still frequently more or less dependent upon political or 
other conditions, which should not be permitted to in- 
fluence educational organization and work teachers as a 
body, whether in school or in college, are so secure in their 
tenure as to constitute a highly privileged class. The 
politician and the intriguer must be taught not to concern 
himself wich the office of superintendent of schools or with 
the organization and direction of educational work. Mere 
security of tenure does not, however, attract the highest 
type of person to any branch of public service. What 
must be added to a tenure whose security is absolute so 
long as competence accompanies it, is opportunity for 
individual initiative and enterprise and an adequate wage. 
Not only must the wages of teachers be very greatly in- 
creased, but the prizes of the profession, those conspicuous, 
influential and well-paid posts that are freely open to talent, 
must be multiplied both in number and in importance. 
The ambitious and high-spirited man will be drawn to 
education as a career and held in it so soon as he finds that 
it offers him an opportunity for reputation and for useful- 
ness that is commensurate with his ambition and his 
capacity.” 


(The picture on front cover may be used in connection with this month’s Friday Afternoon Stories.) 
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— OTHER BOOKS 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF PLAYS 
Mother Goose in Pantomime 
Cloth, 112 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


The Plays have been tried out and found to be prac- 
hildren from three to twelve years o'! 
have acted them to delighted audiences, and, best of 
all, they have held the interest of the child, both as actor 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC 
PLAY FOR LITTLE FOLK 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Twenty-six games for first two years of primary school. _. 
ticable. 


and spectator. 
MOTION SONGS AND PLAYS 


Price, 50 cents. 


Teachers will find in this book an almost endless variety 

exercises. Besides the songs set to music, marches 
Sera yee many kinds, and ~ 5 Drill, the 

lutatio taris, apanese Parasol Drill, the M 
Day and the Fancy Marches, ad 


MOTION SONGS AND PLAYS 

FOR THE SCHOOLROOM i 
Price, 25 cents. 

Pretty Motion Songs, with Music. Very popular. 


Physical Culture—The Modern Way 
ITS VALUE AND FIFTY GAMES 


By NINA B. LAMKIN 
Director of Training School for Physical Directors 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 cents 





THE FIRST FLAG 
and Other Patriotic Plays 


Price 50 cents 


Directors of Playgrounds will also find the Marches, 
Drills and Dances just what they need for the Patriotic 
little performers. 


THE BOOK OF FOLK SONGS 


Price 60 cents. 


The wide use of folk games and dances in the school 
and on the playground is opening the eyes of teachers 
to the equal value of the folk song in creating and correct- 
musical taste. 

i do we commend this volume to country 
teachers w children are of varying . _No other 
gongs are so apt to be within the range of voices of dif- 
ferent ages. 


age 
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A DIRECTORY © 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards a 





schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excell, 


*“*“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE 


RIGHT POSITION MEAN 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Ge Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXGHANGE ° S23'stipaton se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


REGISTER NOW. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial 








| POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


le. We register only reli- 
366 Fifth Ave., NEWYORK PCOPIC. We reg ad 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. to school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


It is always wise to have “2 friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Mana GEORGE 8H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building. Eailiend. Conn. Press Building, Portland, Maine 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 























Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xew you« 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
i try. : 
schools in all parts of the country Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 





covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 
on one of the most liberal contracts. This agency commands 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly con- 
servative business, and is a member of the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 


Association. Write to-day for plans. 


C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 












A New Office in Saskatcheway 


Director of education among the “N 
Canadians” is the title of an office jy 
created by the Hon. W. M. Martin, 
the Province of Saskatchewan, to gj 
further improve conditions in schod 
in foreign and mixed language distri 
of the province, chiefly by inducing y 
qualified teachers to undertake the wor 

Dr. J. T. M. Anderson, who has 
appointed to the new position, wil] 
deavor to get teachers with first and secg 
class certificates, preferably of Britig 
birth and upbringing, to accept positic 
as teachers in rural schools in foreig 
settlements, where most of the teacha 
have heretofore been of foreign birt 
And in order to make it worth their whk 
the department of education has agred 
to bonus these teachers by supplementi 
the salary the school district is able; 
pay with a grant paid out of the gene 
revenues of the province, providing { 
teachers contract to remain for a speq 
fied term, probably three years. 
bonus will be graded so that the teach 
receiving it will be paid more the seca 
year than the first and more the thi 
than the second year. A few teacha 
now in rural schools in foreign distrig 
now receive as much as $1300 a ye 
and quite a number $1000 to $1100aye 

The new director of education hy 
very wide powers. He decides how mud 
salary each foreign school district shou 
pay and how much the governme 
should supplement it with the bonw 
he arranges for a teacher’s resident 
in rural school districts where satisfa 
tory arrangements cannot be made othe 
wise; and he has the power to appoi 
school trustees where the right ch 
of trustees cannot be secured or whe 
the regulations of the department 
education are ignored. There are ve 
few foreign settlements where sud 
conditions exist, however. During 
winter, Dr. Anderson will devote som 
time to normal school traiuing of teacher 
wno intend to work among the foreigners 
a work in which he is especially qualifie 
to instruct, for he has been school i 
spector at Yorkton, Sask., for mam 
years and has made a deep study of th 
conditions of the foreigners in the prov 
ince. Ideas and the result of his observ 
tion and research were recently emboditt 
in a book on the “ New Canadians,” 














































































































Wanted by Government — 
Teachers 


The tremendous work of reconstructi0 
and the necessity of replacing men calle 
to the colors, has opened up thousands 4 
clerical positions at Washington, D. C 
to women. These include many wonderfij 
opportunities for teachers at $100 to $14 
a month. 

We advise all readers who are interestél 
to immediately write to Franklin 
stitute, Dept. A222, Rochester, N. 
for full list of United States Governmel 
positions now open to you and for ff 
book describing these positions, 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGEN CiIns 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation, 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.”’’ 





A HAPPY " 





The bells on Time’s great steeple 
Ring, God bless us, every one!” 
— Bertha S. Scranton 





Guessing Song 


Oh, ho! oh, ho! Pray, who can I be? 
I sweep o’er the land, I scour o’er the sea; 
I cuff the tall trees till they bow down 
their heads, 
And I rock the wee birdies asleep in their 
beds, 
Oh ho! oh oh! and who can I be, 
That sweep o’er the land and scour o’er 
the sea 


I rumple the breast of the gray-headed 
daw 


I buffet the rock and make him cry 
“Caw!” 

But though I love fun I’m so big and so 
strong 


At a puff of my breath the great ships 
sail along. 
Oh ho! oh oh! and who can I be 
That sweep o’er the land and scour o’er 
the sea? 


I swing all the weathercocks this way 
and that;] 
I play a game of tag with the runaway 
hat; 
But however I wander I never can stray 
For go where I will I’ve a free right of 
way! 
Oh ho! oh ho! and who can I be 
That sweep o’er the land and scour o’er 
the sea? 


I skim o’er the pasture I dance up the 
street, 
I’ve foes that I laugh at and friends that 
I greet; 
I’m known in the country, I’m named in 
the town 
For all the world over extends my renown. 
Oh ho! oh ho! and whocan]I be, 
Thzt sweep o’er the land and scour o’er 
the sea? 
—- Henry Johnson 


Reconstruction Opens Govern- 
ment Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions 
to be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. A223, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
open and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of 





The “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES" of the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET. ---- BOSTON. MASS., 


s “THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent, 
and a publisher. NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS CONSTANTLY !N DEMAND. 















TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
We Can Place You in Better Positions. 
Write NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and enrollment card. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
Portland, Ore. 
Frank K. Welles, Mgr. 








ROCKY MTT. TEA CHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


WM. RUFFER, A.M., Manzier 
The Educational Clearing House of the West 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
NEW YORK—437 5th Ave. 
DENVER —Symes Bldg. 
SPOKANE — Peyton Bldg. 











Thirty-fcurth year. New Booklet with Chapters 
on Peace Salaries, Opportunities, Letter of Applica- 
tion and other invaluable suggestions, sent free. 











Operates locally and nationally. 
: Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU $3. yc2s,, fist class equipment. 
NO ADVANCE FEE 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston , Mass. 809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 514 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 28 E. ackson Bivd ., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send to any address above for ee Manual free. 











lenis Great oo Book 
We'll Send it 







teachershould 
be familiar with 
this popular song 
book, that so adi meets the 
needs of school music teach- 
ers. Nearly 3,000,000 copies 
in use proves its merit. Bound in handy size, 
music in easy keys, complete with words. 


“The 101 Best Songs” 


is a collection that embraces a wide 
range of patriotic and home songs, 





Other Famous 


folk and opera melodies, sentimental Cable Books 

and collegesongs—areally remarkableval- /0/ Famous Poems. 

ue for theprice. Writetoday forfreecopy.  Fyeryday Song Book. 
PRICES: Only 5c each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Favorite Songs(Cath- 


Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid; less 


olic edition.) 
than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 








The Cable Company, 1201 Cable Bidg., Chicago 
MTT TELL LEELERLLLLLE LEAL LELO EERE LLL 
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“The schools must make 
democracy safe for the world.” 


—_—_—_—_oorrrr 



























The.Victrola in use at School No. 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 


| 
MUSIC is the one great universal language understood, loved and | 
used by every Nation engaged in the great struggle—friend and foe. 








MUSIC is the greatest single factor which will soonest heal the | 


wounds of strife and bring the whole world into a new relation of real 
brotherhood. 


| The schools of all Nations, but especially those of free America, 
| must teach the new lesson of ‘‘Each for All, and All for Each’’—and | 
MUSIC, the common tone in the new harmony of Nations, is more | 
valuable than text or sermon, bell or book, treaty or diplomacy in reach- 1) 
ing the hearts of all our citizens, old or new, and helping all to sing a 
mighty paean of praise for our great Nation. 





Let the children sing for the Victory of ‘‘Liberty Enlightening the 
World.”’ 


The Government has made MUSIC an integral part of all Student 
Army Training Schools. The 66 selected songs are nearly 
all on Victor Records. 


Do your children know them? 


The VICTOR -will bring all the songs of America 
and her Allies, and all the old beautiful music of all 
lands right into the school rooms, the seed beds of 
our future democracy. 

Are the children in YOUR School receiving this 
KIO training for life? If not, why not? 
: " For full information write 

Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 





















Victrola XXV, $90 s 
" for School use 


A\ When the Victrola is not in use, the horn /F 
can be ‘placed under the instrument safe 


















pie A\ and secure from danger, and the cabine' 
look for the can be locked to protect it from 


IIS MASTER IE Sz 
: always famous -d Z 
, eee Voice.” It is on all pro- = 3 x dust and promiscuous use by 
the Victor Talking Machine Company. i HN WN irresponsible people. R 
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